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Elementary School Course of Study 


California Survey of Elementary School 
Curriculum : 









Kindergarten Education 
Vocational Education Home Economics 
Children’s Book Week 
Annual Convention of California 
Superintendents 
Meeting North Coast Section C. T. A. 
Visit to a Chocolate Factory 
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SCIENCE INVADES THE KITCHEN 


In grandma’s day—or even in mother’s time, cooking was one of the 
household drudgeries. Three times a day the busy housewife attacked the 
pots and pans with resignation and a sincere hope that the biscuits would 
“come out all right,” or that the cake would raise. 


Modern methods have lessened labor. Conveniences have replaced in- 
conveniences. Best of all—Science has taken the doubt and guess work for- 
ever out of the baking. It was easily determined that the leavening agent 
was the one ingredient that must be never failing, exact and pure to insure 
perfect baking results. 


CALUMET 


The World’s Greatest 
BAKING POWDER 


. Calumet Baking Powder, because of its uni- 
form, dependable quality, has taken the guess- 
work out of baking. It enables housewives to 
know in advance that when their cakes and 
pastries come from the oven, they will be per- 
fectly baked throughout, deliciously appetizing 
—and deserving of the highest praise. 


Scientifically manufactured, Calumet has un- 
usual leavening power and strength. IT IS DE- 
PENDABLE. This, combined with its purity 
and economy have made it the most popular 
brand of today. 


If you aren’t having the success you deserve, give Calumet a trial. If 
your bakings with another baking powder please you, you'll find that Calumet 
can help you come even nearer to perfection. 


Calumet Baking Powder Co. 


4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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RAGA GAP NTIS 


EDUCATION THROUGH WOOD 
WORKING 


contains 354 pages, gilded at top, with 
150 illustrations, numerous charts, 
stock bills, 
The book is 62x94 


and is bound in Levant pattern leather, 


drawings, diagrams, etc. 


inches in size, 


with the lettering stamped in pure gold. 

fact no expense has been spared 
to make the physical beauty of the book 
worthy of the unusual quality of its text 


contents. 


Educational Department 











EDUCATION | 


THROUGH i 
WOOD 
WORKING | 


O the teachers who entered 

our prize Essay Contest a year 
ago, we announce that we will 
send immediately, a complimentary 
copy of the book “Education |) 
Through Wood Working.” This |] 
volume contains the prize win- ll 
ning essays together with a com- |} 
pilation of the experiences and ob- |) 
servations of all the contestants jj 
as teachers of the subject of wood- || 
working. In addition it contains |} 
valuable information on the oper- |/ 
ation of woodworking machines }/ 
and construction specifications for | 
class room study. You will wel- jj 
come this book as you have never i 
welcomed another. The book is |/ 
yours in a very near sense for you jj 
helped make it possible. 


= SaaS 





To all those who did not par- 
ticipate in the contest, and who 
desire a copy of the book for their 
class work or library, there will | 
be a charge of $2.50 per copy jj 
which should accompany the or- 
der. This amount does not cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. || 
The edition outside of those cop- 
ies distributed to the contestants 
is small and orders for the book il 
will be filled as they are received. | 
We advise you to get your order | 
in early if you desire a copy of this | 
wonderful book. 





_ American Wood Working Machinery Co. | 


- + Rochester, N. Y. | 


| SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Published monthly by the California Council of Education. 


Editorial and business 
Entered at the San Franeisco 


Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


| offices. Phelan Building, 760 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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PLASTICO 


Decorative 


Art Clay 


Art Teachers: Send for 


Information 
































LASTICO is new and dif- 
ferent. It is a splendid me- 
dium for Art Work and can be 
used in a multitude of ways. 
The colors are fast, permanent, 
and easily applied. A complete 
course of instruction makes it 
possible to start the work at 
once under the direction of the 
Home Service Department. 


You will also be interested in 
seeing the artistic results ob- 
tained with Plastico, as well as 
the complete assortment of 
Redwood boxes, Bookends, 
Candle Sticks, and Sconces, 
with suggestions for decorat- 
ing. 


Color plates are used in repro- 
ducing many of these beautiful 
art objects, so that no detail is 
lost. Send today for complete 
information covering Plastico 
and see how to use it. 


ie? 


Cc. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 





222-224 So. Los Angeles Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Phoenix, Arizona 





Reno, Nevada 





If safety, durability, beauty and 
playability are qualities you de- 
sire your playground equip- 
ment to have, you will find that 


EVERWEAR 


STEEL 


Playground Apparatus 


Will More Than Satisfy 


Everwear quality has created a 
standard of excellence which is un- 
surpassed, It is specified and used 
all over the world and is making 
millions of children enjoy the fleet- 
ing days of youth amid clean, whole- 
some surroundings. Everwear lasts 
longer and ultimately costs less. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


601-609 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Reno, Nevada 


222 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Representing 


THE EVERWEAR MFG, CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Write for catalog 
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Associating with Great Minds 


"Vermeer: ae E-TYPE-CASE to-day 1s the man of knowledge 


to-morrow. Master minds are his teachers. The copy he is setting to-day may 

have been written by Shakespeare more than three hundred years ago; his 
lesson to-morrow may have been written by Victor Hugo; the next day will, perhaps, 
bring copy from a modern writer, or from the editor of the school paper. Each project 
he undertakes is different, and each brings its new thoughts and inspirations. 

The-boy-at-the-type-case soon realizes the importance of correct spelling, para- 
graphing, punctuation, capitalization, and word arrangement. To him language 
rules are tools which he must use, and use properly, to build his finished product. 
The building of a beautiful piece of printing requires the application of thought, 
skill, and artistry, governed by the rules of grammar, English, and arithmetic. Surely 
such a combination makes Printing one of the master tools of education. 

The expense of installing printing in your schools is no more than that of other 
manual arts subjects. There is a printing outfit for every type of school. Write, giving 
details regarding the kind of school you hope to equip with printing, and let us send 
you full information regarding all details of installation. If desired, a representative of 
the American Type Founders Company, from its nearest Selling House, will visit 
you fora personal interview. The school year is well under way—write to-day. 


F. K. Puirurps, Manager, Epucation DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


300 ComMUNIPAW AVENUE 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


A CORPS OF TRAINED EDUCATORS, ENGINEERS AND SALESMEN AT YOUR SERVICE 
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| Game HIS. REO School Coach 





' More Than Three-fourths of 
| the District Busses Purchased this 
i Year in California Were Reos 


| Such a record shows the high regard in which Reo school busses and school 

i coaches are held. In economy, safety and reliability they stand supreme. Reo 

i builds its coaches in a factory exclusively designed for such work. The Reo 

coach is not a made-over truck, but a unit designed and used exclusively in 

the highly specialized field of passenger transportation. Write for literature 

giving details of construction and operation. Special body types designed and 
built to your order by our body engineering department. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


| of California, Inc. 
' 1200 S. Hope Street 1100 Van Ness Avenue 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Other Branches—Oakland, Sacramento, Stockton, Phoenix, Hollywood, Santa Monica, 
Glendale 


ih 
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PATHFINDE The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current events paper 
published at the Nation’s Capital for teachers everywhere. 
NATIONAL it is the Ford of the school world. Tells story of world’s news in 
interesting, understandable way. You will like the Pathfinder. 

WEEKLY There is no other paper like it for the teacher that wants to keep 
well informed or for use in class work. Famous Pathfinder Question 

15 CENT Box answers your questions and is a mine of information. Question- 
naire Contents Guide suggests the Current Events lessons. Regular 


price of Pathfinder is $1 a year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 
cents. Ask for current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Address: 


THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Station, Washington, D. C. 


DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street Los Angeles 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serves all Educational Institutions, Public and Private—Elementary, Secondary, Normal 
Schools, Colleges and Universities 


Territory—Westernmost Twelve States, Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America 


J. M. HAHN and BLANCHE TUCKER, Managers 
Rooms 35-38 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, California 


For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 653, 656 and 676 
of this issue write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 





The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade Mail 


YOUR DEPOSITS 


—Establish a permanent 
account with this bank. 





Patented Jan. 8, 07, Aug. 7, ’23 > 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial. 


The heute ie tk Co. THE OAKLAND BAN K 


Spiceland, Ind. [Established in 1867 as The Oakland Bank of Savings] 
ARE DISTRIBUTED BY 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY || 12” © Bradway a 


601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 600-2 
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Playground Equipment 


Built by 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND 
DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Climbing Poles, Flying Rings, 
Giant Strides, Horizontal Bars, 
Ladders --- Flexible, Horizontal, 
Teeter; Merry-Go-Round, See- 
Saws, Slides, Swings, Trapeze. 
No Round Shoulders if You Buy This One 


The American Steel Horizontal Lad- 
der is one of the best devices we offer. 
Exercise on it will eliminate any possible 
tendency toward round shoulders, and at 
the same time offers a form of play that 
is very popular with the children. 





B-17 

We call your attention to the fact that 
there are no protruding bolts or fittings 
to catch and tear clothing, as the ends are 
made flush with the ladder rails by our 
own special process of fitting. Observe 
also the vertical end ladders—easy to 
reach the horizontal ladder. 

This outfit is made of tubular steel, 
hot galvanized, stands 7% feet above 
ground and is 16 feet long, making 
plenty of room for two or three children. 
This is a new device, but its instant 
success confirms our belief that it is one 
of the most popular and useful ones ever 
built. 

Awarded Gold Medal Panama- 
California Exposition 


REPRESENTED BY 
THOS. H. FALLON 


112 Market St., San Francisco 
COLIN KIRK 
33 Ogden Street, Denver, Colo. 
CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 
Caldwell, idaho 
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To This Big Family of Teachers 


—Who have no financial worries, due to 
Sickness or Accident. 

—Who have a regular income in time of 
need, 

—Who receive $50 a month when totally 
disabled by Accident or Confining Sick- 
ness. 

—Who receive $11.67 a week when quar- 
antined and salary has stopped. 

—Who receive $25 a month when ill and 
requiring medical attention at least once 
a week, but when not confined to house. 

——— receive operation benefits in addi- 
tion. 

—Who_ receive 20%, increase in Sick 
Benefits for two months, when confined 
in established hospital. 

—Who receive $50 a month when totally 
disabled by injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident, and $1,000 for accidental 
death in an automobile disaster. 

—Who receive regular indemnities of from 
$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or 
for accidental loss of life. 

—Who receive double benefits for travel 
accidents sustained through railway, 
streetcar or steamboat wreck. 

—Who are protected during vacation as 
well as during school year. 

—Who are able to “smile thru the tears.” 

“SMILING THRU TEARS”—OUR 
NEW BOOKLET 


Recently from the 
press, it tells, ina 
series of letters 
from Teachers all 
over America, the 
story of the T. C. 
U. more graphi- 
cally than we can 
tell it. It is sent 
freely, without 
es ate ron 
, : : any oO gation 
7 ho will pay = — whatever. Just 
the murse and the boar write your name 
bill when you are sick or jin the coupon and 
injured? mail it today. 
TEACHERS’ CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 
Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 
I am interested in knowing about your 


Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name ince: tinstlchcloesc< acage cg ibaiiraiaaiaainiaadin oianceilaria statis 
BBB 6 cic i ce ei can anand eeaeiodan 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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UCH interest attaches throughout 

the nation to the Child Labor 
Amendment. This Amendment 
having passed Congress as the Twentieth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
must now go before the legislatures of 
the 


states for ap- 


various 
THE CHILD LABOR 
AMENDMENT proval or rejec- 

tion. If ap 
legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states, the amendment will 
become law. The purpose of this law is 
to prevent exploitation of child labor. 


proved 


by the 


One of the outstanding crimes of the 
century against the rising generation is 
that of the exploitation of the immature 
boy and girl. In certain localities, much 
of the labor attaching to the manufacure 
of various forms of goods is done chiefly 
by children of immature years. The 
physical and moral constitutions are un- 
dermined. The loss is not merely to the 
individual boy and girl but to the future 
of the nation and the welfare of the state. 
If the present amendment becomes law, 
there will be a check upon such exploita- 
tion up to the age of eighteen years. Al- 
ready in a number of states, approval has 
been given through legislative action to 
this amendment which was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Samuel M. Short- 
ridge of California. 

It is a significant fact that the opposi- 
tion to this amendment comes not from 
the laboring classes primarily—the fathers 
and mothers of the boys and girls who 
would be effected. The chief opposition 
emanates from the reactionary and preda- 
tory interests and those high in author- 


4 EDITORIAL fg 


~ 


ity in the realm of high finance and big 
business. One of those who raises thi 
loudest voice and who wields the most 
trenchant pen in opposition, is Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. On account of his position his 
word carries particular weight in th: 
minds of many people. 

In a recent issue of the Morning Pres- 
of Santa Barbara, Dr. Pritchett takes 
excoriate in no uncertain 
terms the Child Labor Amendment. He 
characterizes it as a “blank check.” Pritch 
ett insists that the enactment of this law 
would put into the hands of Congress 
greater power than should be vested 
therein. He reviews the history of child 
labor legislation and gives voice to what 
he speaks of as the actual conditions to- 
day. He says: 


occasion to 


“The real force back of this move- 
ment, however, is not economic. It is 
rather that spirit so prevalent in the 
world today, which assumes that all 
social ills can be cured by legislation. 
Into this movement have been drawn 
the sympathetic but uncritical friends 
of reform, the doctrinaires, the socially 
restless and many politicians who are 
always ready to give tongue and trail 
off in pursuit of any fox that is un- 
popular.” 

The National Industries Council has 
issued a pamphlet setting forth the views 
of Dr. Pritchett. The whole tenor of the 
argument is that child labor should be 
regulated by the states and not through 
the national government. 

To assume that Dr. Pritchett is ignor- 
ant of the exact situation in this country 
would be to do him an injustice. Highly 
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educated, of broad experience, a man who 
for years has had intimate touch with the 
creat industrial, commercial and financial 
interests of this country, Dr. Pritchett is 
not ignorant of conditions as they exist 
in certain of our states today. His stand- 
ing and persuasiveness have incited on 
the part of the editor of the Santa Barbara 
\lorning Press and of other newspapers, 
comment favorable to the views he holds. 
These people hold the common notion 
that by enacting a federal law regulating 
‘hild labor, we would be infringing upon 
states’ rights. The weakness in any such 
view is that those who hold for this type 
of states’ rights do not appreciate at all 
that the state boundaries are not for the 
purpose of setting up social barriers be- 
tween states. These state boundaries are 
sometimes in the form of rivers or moun- 
tain systems and are largely geographic. 
The whole spirit of American democracy 
is a happy combination between central- 
ization of power on the one hand and 
local autonomy on the other. 


Children born in one state and reared 
therein may go to school and enter into 
business under the laws of the state with- 
out special reference to certain laws exist- 
ing in other states; but, by and large, 
there are minimum requirements and 
standards that must prevail in all states 
alike, in order to carry out our theory in 
this Democracy of equal opportunities 
for all. 


If, therefore, the children of one locality 
or state are penalized, if their health is 
undermined, if their constitutions are 
weakened, if moral standards are lowere |. 
because they are deprived of the edu- 
cational opportunities that should come 
to them, or because they are exploited to 
the advantage of selfish and mercenary 
interests, the effect is felt not merely 
within the boundaries of a given state but 
tar across the borders. 


The Child Labor Amendment shoul! 
become Law. It should be approved by 
every state legislature. It is a matter 
effecting the schools and homes of the 
country. Dr. Pritchett and his pronounce 
ments should be shown up as fallaceous. 
Educational organizations and all indi 
viduals and institutions interested in 
sOcial welfare, in the improvement of ou! 
people and in the development of good 
citizenship, should work in the interest 
of the Child Labor Amendment. Child 
hood, which cannot protect itself, should 
be protected. It is indeed a blot upon the 
name of America that young and unpro- 
tected children should be forced to work 
under unsanitary conditions at occupa- 
tions that undermine health, and make 
them old and worn while still young in 
years. Had Dr. Pritchett more considera 
tion for the rising generation than for the 
almighty dollar, he would use his ability 
and power in the interest of social better 
ment rather than to the advantage of the 
proponents of high finance. 


ENTIMENT in favor of the Educa 
tion Bill is crystallizing the country 
over. More and more, thinking men 
and women are beginning to realize that 
education is not merely a matter of local 
concern. As are the schools, so is the 
future citizenship; and 
THE EDUCA-. §as is the citizenship, so 
TION BILL is the soundness of state 
and nation to be de- 
termined. Especially is this true in a 
democracy such as ours. 

The Education Bill usurps in no way 
whatever the powers and prerogatives of 
state government. The bill proposes to 
assist the states financially; but before a 
state may receive money from the Federal 
government it must measure up to a re- 
quired minimum standard. The bill pro- 
poses to establish a Secretary of Educa- 
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tion in the President’s cabinet, which 
office shall be co-ordinate with that of 
the Secretary of War, Navy or Post- 
master General. The provisions under 
which the bill is proposed would, through 
federal aid, encourage the states in the 
removal of illiteracy, the Americanization 
of the foreign born, the equalization of 
educational opportunities, the promotién 
of physical education and the training of 
teachers. 

The prevailing educational weaknesses 
in- our system would thus look toward 
elimination. There is nothing new in this 
proposal. As early as 1785 the National 
Congress set aside lot No. 16 in every 
township for the maintenance of public 
schools. During the last century, Con- 
repeatedly granted money and 
the encouragement of public 
education. The chief activity of our coun- 
try today 


gress has 
lands for 


is that of education. We are 
just beginning to realize that money 
properly spent to develop the schools is 
the best form of permanent investment. 
The Education Bill 
support of 
woman. 


should receive the 


every thinking man and 


RANKLIN K. LANE was a friend 
not merely to the State of California, 
but to the Nation. It was through 
his influence that a group of friends con- 
tributed funds for the purchase of a tract 
of timber in Humboldt County and re- 


cently deeded to 
MORE ABOUT the state as a part 
CONSERVATION of the Humboldt 
State Redwood 


Park. This 195 acres, located 228 miles 
north of San Francisco, on the Redwood 
Highway, is known as the Franklin K. 
Lane Memorial Redwood Grove, and 
was dedicated on August 24 last. The 
grove contains approximately 5,000,000 
feet of redwood and 188,000 feet of fir. 


The grove contains other mixed timbers 
and presents opportunities for camping 
for the benefit of the public. 

In Humboldt county, a fund of $25,00 
has just been appropriated to be used in 
saving the redwoods. Previous appropri- 
ations aggregate $85,000. In Del Norte 
county $5,000 has been appropriated. The 
Save the Redwoods League is doing a 
noteworthy work in the matter of protect- 
ing the redwoods and in forest conserva- 
tion generally. 


The significance of the national forests 
is not generally understood. In California 
these forests furnish one of the biggest 
enterprises of the government. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, there 
was turned into the Federal treasury 
from timber sales, live stock grazing, and 
other forms of uses of the forests, a mil- 
lion and a quarter dollars. The cost of 
administration of the seventeen national 
forests in the state is less than a million 
dollars, leaving a credit balance of over a 
quarter million dollars. 

Twenty-five per cent of the national 
forest receipts, more than $300,000, is re- 
turnable to the state to be distributed to 
counties in which national forests are 
located, for school and road development. 


A fact of further interest is that regard- 
less of the tremendous losses by fire 
during the present season, that California 
is for the second time winner of the 
National Forest Fire League Champion- 
ship of the United States. Up to Septem- 
ber 30, this year, there was a total of 1,810 
fires that burned over 605,000 acres of 
Government and private lands and cost 
more than three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars to suppress. 

California will close this season with 
the greatest financial loss from fire ever 
experienced in any year. Conservative 
estimates place the forest fire damage at 


over five million dollars. This is not 
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merely a direct loss to the taxpayers to be 
met eventually by them, but, as pointed 
uit in our September issue, under edi- 
torial caption Forest Conservation, this 
loss will be felt for a century. The relation 
of trees and forest cover to climatic con- 
ditions should be more generally under- 
stood. The expenditure each year of a 
few hundred thousand dollars in fire pre- 
vention and in an increased personnel of 
rangers and experienced forest service 
men would yield tremendous returns to 
present and future generations. 


N ANNUAL convention of School 
Superintendents for any _ state, 
should be productive of great good. 

The California plan of bringing together 
for conference, committee work and pub- 
lic address and discussion the County, 

City and Dis- 
CALIFORNIA trict Superin- 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ tendents of 
CONVENTION Schools is 
worth in re- 
turns many times its cost to the state. 
The meeting is a clearning house for edu- 
cational plans and ideas for the state, just 
as the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A. is a clearing house for the 
Nation. 


There have in the past been some 
notable meetings of Superintendents in 
California. It is doubtful if there has ever 
been held a session more fruitful for re- 
sults than the one just closed. The topics 
discussed were timely; the leadership of 
men and women up and down the state 
was evident; the determination to keep 
California in the front rank educationally 
and a willingness to learn as well as to 
contribute was manifest throughout. 
Tahoe, Yosemite, Coronado, Mission Inn 
and other world famed places have enter- 
tained royally. But nowhere have the 
facilities been better, the arrangements 


more perfect or the spirit and co-operation 
more wholesome and contagious than at 
the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. 
Mr. D. M. Linnard has no superior in 
America in the art of making his hotels 
real homes for his guests. Mr. LeRoy 
Linnard placed the entire equipment and 
personnel of the Fairmont at the disposal 
of the convention; Mr. John S. Mitchell 
seemed always in evidence, every ready 
to anticipate every want and anxious to 
extend every possible comfort and con- 
venience. He is the ideal host making 
every one feel perfectly at home. 

Doubt had been expressed that meeting 
in a great city, the members of the con- 
vention would attend meetings regularly. 
It was felt that the drawing power of 
outside attractions would be too great. 
Such proved not to be the case. The im- 
portance of the programs, the strong pro- 
fessional interest of the members, the 
attractive hotel setting with its atmos- 
phere of repose and comfort and the 
splendid music and entertainment feat- 
ures furnished by the hotel, all conspired 
to keep the convention under one roof 
during the entire week. The Fairmont is 
truly a convention hotel and a most satis- 
factory educational headquarters. 

Not the least valuable feature of a meet- 
ing of this kind is found in the oppor- 
tunity for discussion and conference in 
the hotel lobby. At recreation hours and 
in the evening those of divergent views 
may “talk out” their problems to a con- 
clusion. Investigations being carried on 
or methods in use in a school or system 
may be fully explained to those inter- 
ested. In making a program for a Con- 
vention of a character of the one under 
discussion, consideration should be given 
the value of informal conferences and 
luncheon-committee meetings. Programs 
are usually too full and carry a larger 
number of speakers and topics than 
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should be the case. It is doubtful, too, 
whether a session more than three days’ 
duration or at most four days, is to be 
advised. The formal sessions should con- 
sider a few major topics only, with ample 
time given to discussion. Special prob- 
lems may well be elsewhere considered. 


HE Boy Scout movement is one of 
the most significant of our modern 
day. It has spread from sea to sea 
and from Canada to the Gulf. Boys need 
the companionship of other boys. There 
are valuable lessons to come from the 
association  to- 
gether of 


THE BOY SCOUT 
MOVEMENT 


right- 
minded boys under 
the leadership and 
direction of those of mature years. But 
those leaders must understand boy nature. 
They must suggest, not drive; and the 
boys must be permitted to use their own 
initiative and to a measureable degree do 
their own thinking and reach their own 
conclusions. 

Boys need the “give and take” that 
goes with scouting; the life in the open; 
the contact with nature; the out-of-door 
exercise; the acquiring of health habits; 
the accomplishing of tasks; the coopera- 
tion with others. All these make for 
healthy thinking, sound bodies, and ap- 
preciation of the other fellow. As a foun- 
dation for good citizenship nothing sur- 
passes in value the work of the Boy 
Scouts in its effect on home and school 
training. The scout program is eminently 
worth while. 

The organization is fortunate in having 
secured as a member of the National 
Council and special field commissioner 
for California, Mr. Vaughan MacCaughey, 
associate editor of the Sierra Educational 
News. Mr. McCaughey is regional di- 
rector of education for California, Ari- 


zona, Nevada and Utah. These states 


comprise Region 12. As director of this 
new department, Mr. McCaughey will 
have charge of training courses and educa- 
tional programs, especially in cooperation 
with universities and colleges, teacher 
training and rural institutions throughout 
the region. 


OR several decades the Nationa! 
Education Association has been the 
most outstanding organization of 
educational folk in the world. It has been 
the clearing house for educational ideas 
and ideals. Through its annual meetings, 
; its published proceedings 
THE N.E.A. and reports and the investi- 
gations of its commit- 
tees, it has, more than any other agency 
determined educational policy and raised 
professional standards. Always the repre- 
sentative of the regular teaching interests, 
it has, during the last few years, made 
tremendous advances both in the char- 
acter of its work and in the increase in its 
membership and influence. 


The annual meeting recently held at 
Washington, D. C., was notable in many 
respects. Held as it was at the Nation’s 
capital, it drew the serious attention of 
individuals and publications throughout 
the country. With a membership in the 
Association of 140,000 and with a central 
office and headquarters thoroughly 
equipped, the N. E. A. is in position to be 
of tremendous assistance in promoting 
the educational interests of the country. 


But with our nearly 700,000 teachers in 
the United States, 140,000 members in 
the Association is all too small a propor- 
tion. It is of course too much to expect 
that every teacher should be a member. 
Such condition is naturally for future 
realization. Every professionally minded 
teacher should, however, have a realizing 
sense of the importance of educational 
organization. It should not be necessary 
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to campaign for memberships. The $2.00 
fee in the N.E. A. should be raised to 
$5.00; the fee in every state association 
should be raised to at least $3.00 as is the 
tee in California. Every teacher should 
welcome an opportunity to belong to 
local, state and national organizations 
under a combined fee approximating 


$10.00. 


As a member of the original committee 
on Reorganization of the N.E.A., we 
advocated some plan by which, through 
the creation of a budget, a member of the 
profession, should at one time, and with 
the payment of one fee, affiliate with state, 
local and national associations. It was 
clear, however, in the beginning, that 
much work had to be done in the states 
individually before this condition could 
he realized. During the last five years, 
numerous states have organized into 
statewide associations or have so reor- 
ganized as to work under a modern form 
of constitution. Membership, too, in state 
associations, is becoming more general. 
California, having taken the lead in her 
form of state organization, could well 
afford to lead in a combined plan. Our 
state membership last year increased by 
nearly 4,000, with a similar increase in 
prospect for the present year. California 
with the present largest membership in 
the N. E.A., should be ready to lead in 
the new project. 


HE Sierra Educational News has 
frequently emphasized the necessity 

of participation on the part of school 
people in every-day affairs. In the past, 
a feeling too frequently prevailed in effect 
that the school master should stand aloof 
from the prob- 

SCHOOL AND LIFE lems of govern- 
ment, or poli- 

tics, or civic interest, or commercial de- 
velopment or social welfare. In this mod- 


ern day, however, the man or woman en- 
gaged in educational work should know 
intimately the civic and industrial and 
social and economic and political life of 
the community and state. 

We have before us a daily paper from 
one of the small progressive cities in Cali- 
fornia. This carries notice of a recent 
election of officers of the Chamber of 
Commerce for the city in question. A 
prominent high school principal has just 
been re-elected for a second term as di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce for 
that city. In writing us he says: 

“T believe that we should have less 
trouble with the men who pay the taxes 
if more school men would mix up with 
the business men. I consider this a most 
valuable experience. This is my second 
year on the Board of Directors. It 
assists the school beyond measure. It 
affords me two or three opportunities 


per year to present the school and its 
problems to the community.” 


This man is exactly right. Those who 
say that “a preacher’s business is to 
preach and a teacher’s business is to 
teach,” have, we may be sure, a narrow 
conception of the field of preaching and 
of teaching. One in the teaching profes- 
sion should not hesitate to voice his views 
on matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the community, and entirely aside and 
apart from the routine of the school. To 
say that one in the profession of teaching 
should not mix in politics is either to 
place a wrong interpretation upon the 
term, politics, or to cut the teacher off 
from the world of men and things. In any 
community where the teacher fears to voice 
his personal sentiments as regards the 
political, civil or social life, a wrong spirit 
prevails. The teacher is a citizen and as 
such not only has a right to speak but has 
a duty to perform, as have all other citizens. 
It would be well if more of our school 
people would interest themselves in com- 
munity problems. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY 


Statement of the Problem 
W. C. BAGLEY 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


PROVISIONAL program for the study of 
A cirniss0e curriculum in Cali- 

fornia was discussed at a joint meeting 
of the two committees in San Francisco on 
October ist, and adopted as the basis of the 
preliminary work. The program outlines the 
following types of investigation. 

1. An examination of the present elementary- 
curriculum. This will involve a consideration 
of the subjects of study required by law to be 
taught in the elementary schools, with an 
effort to determine the reasons which led to 
the enactment of the laws, and whether the 
results of teaching these subjects have met the 
needs contemplated by the statutory require- 
ments. The variations among the different 
communities of the State with regard to the 
administration of the requirements will also 
be determined. An important task in this phase 
of the study will be an examination of the 
textbook system, and a thorough going analy- 
sis and evaluation of the adopted textbooks. 
Comparisons will also be made with curricu- 
lum requirements of other States and of cer- 
tain foreign countries, and if possible these 
comparisons will set forth the differences in 
results obtained under different policies of 
curriculum organization. Contributing factors 
such as preparation of teachers, prevailing 
methods of teaching, and the like will be taken 
into account. 


2. The analysis, classification, and evaluation 
of criticisms of the curriculum. The judgments 
and opinions of parents, teachers, and others 
regarding the elementary-school studies and 
their influence will be collected, and the various 
criticisms and suggestions analyzed with the 
aim of discovering the reasons for whatever 
dissatisfaction may prevail regarding present 
requirements. 

3. The effect of measurements on materials. 
This phase of the study will involve a detailed 
analysis of the literature of mental and educa- 
tional measurements to discover what changes 
in subjects of instruction or in grade-placement 
or in time-allotment are clearly indicated by 
the facts which the measurement investiga- 
tions Have revealed. In this connection the 
possibility of variations in materials for chil- 
dren of varying abilities will be considered, as 


well as the possibility of a briefer course for 
the brighter pupils. 

4. An analysis and evaluation of current 
“reform” movements as these may affect ele- 
mentary education. The various reform move- 
ments such as “Progressive Education,” the 
“Dalton plan,” the “Winnetka plan,” and the 
like will be studied, as well as the proposals 
of such students of the problem as Dewey, 
Bonser, Charters, Bobbitt, Rugg, Burk, Mer- 
riam, Locum, and Collings. The aim here will 
be to set forth clearly and firmly what these 
movements and proposals have in mind; to 
collect factual evidence regarding the effect 
of the proposals when put into practice; and 
to assemble insofar as possible the data, 
whether factual or theoretical, which the people 
of California should have at hand in consider- 
ing the incorporation of any of these proposed 
reforms in their schools. 

5. An analysis of current tendencies in the 
reorganization of each of the major subjects of 
the elementary-school program. A great deal of 
work has been done in the scientific study of 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, and language. 
This work will be gone over carefully and the 
outstanding results summarized with an effort 
to show their bearing upon curriculum-organ- 
ization, grade-placement, time-allotments, and 
adjustment to individual capacities. In other 
fields, such as geography, history, civics, and 
the health studies, numerous recommendations 
have been made by State and national organ- 
izations of teachers and scholars. These rec- 
ommendations will be assembled and set forth 
as tersely and firmly as possible. 


As now contemplated the report of the in- 
vestigation will aim to make available to the 
teachers of California and to the people gen- 
erally the facts regarding the present curric- 
ulum-situation in the elementary schools and 
the scientific findings and theoretical consider- 
ations that should be taken into account in 
making changes. It is hoped that this phase of 
the report will be helpful in the co-operative 
study of the curriculum-problem by teachers 
throughout the State. It is hoped, too, that a 
definite basis for criticism and further cooper- 
ative study may be provided in a suggested 
curriculum or a series of suggested alternative 
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curricula which will concretely summarize the 
materials of the report. It would be most un- 
fortunate, however, to anticipate that such sug- 
gestions will be anything more than provisional 
formulations to serve as a starting point for 
discussion and further study. 


PROVISIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
CALIFORNIA SURVEY OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


URPOSE of the investigation: “An investi- 
ese of the course of study of the ele- 
mentary schools with a view to: (a) the re- 
organization of the subjects of study now re- 
quired by law to be taught in the elementary 
schools; (b) the elimination of non-essentials 
in all subjects; (c) the regrading of subject- 
matter in all subjects according to the capa- 
bilities of the pupils” (statement in SIERRA 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS, Sept., 1924.); (d) the 
possibility of reducing the time for certain 
groups of pupils (statement added by State 
Superintendent Wood). 

A. The present content of the elementary 
program (first eight grades) in California: 

I. The subjects required by law: 

a. Statutory provisions and official rulings 
relating to their administration. 

b. Historical development including an in- 
vestigation of reasons for making these state- 
wide requirements. 

c. Objectives of required subjects as ex- 
pressed or implied in laws, or in evidence or 
arguments which led to the enactment of the 
laws, or in rulings relative to their administra- 
tion. 

d. Variations among typical communities of 
the State regarding the recognition and admin- 
istration of the statutes (including under the 
latter, variations in selection of topics and in 
grade-placement). 

e. Effectiveness of requirements, measured 
by: 

1. Tests based on objectives discovered 
or inferred under (c) above. 

2. Statistics of health, vice, crime, eco- 
nomic efficiency—insofar as these are 
available and pertinent. 

3. Individual judgments of those appar- 
ently qualified to pass judgment. 

4. Consistency with educational princi- 
ples (theoretical evaluation of require 
ments). 

f. Comparison of legal requirements in Cali- 
fornia with those of other states and of certain 
foreign countries. 


Il. The elementary program as a whole (in- 
cluding both subjects required by law and 
other subjects): 

a. Statement of subjects and topics found in 
all (or essentially all) elementary programs. 

b. Grade-placement of subjects and topics in 
this common curriculum. 

c. Time-allotments given to common subjects 
and topics. 

d. Relative intensity of these subjects in 
the several grades. 

e. Objectives (stated or apparent) of thesa 
common subjects. 

f. Percentile distribution of subjects not 
found in all programs. 

g. Data as to principal variable subjects 
(specific content, grade-placement, time-allot- 
ments, relative intensity). 

h. Summary descriptions (perhaps graphs 
as well) setting forth tersely (1) subjects and 
principal topics that form the educational 
materials to which all who graduate from the 
eighth grade have at least been exposed; 
(2) additional materials available to children 
in favored communities. 

i. Comparison of results in different school- 
systems that show sharp contrasts in materials, 
time-allotments, relative emphasis, etc. 

Ill. Factors affecting the present elementary 
program: 

a. The textbook system: 

1. Method of selecting texts for state- 
wide adoption. 

2. Variations in degree in which adopted 
texts are used in local systems. 

3. Analysis of adopted texts. (This 
would necessarily be involved in (2) 
above.) 

4. Preliminary study to determine 
whether any light can be gained on the 
problem by comparing work in California 
with work in states where statewide uni- 
formity in textbooks does not prevail. 

b. Prevailing methods of teaching. 

c. The professional education of teachers. 

1. Emphasis given in the State teachers’ 
colleges to subjects and topics required by 
law to be taught in elementary schools. 

a. In subject-matter courses. 

b. In theory and “methods” courses. 

ce. In training-school curriculum and 
practice-teaching 

2. Curriculum theories emphasized or 
indorsed in the professional education of 
teachers. 


d. The certificating system. 
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B. Current criticisms of the elementary 
program. 

I. Sources of criticism: 

a. Lay. 


b. Professional. 

Il. Types of criticism: 

a. General or specific. 

b. Vague or definite. 

c. Statewide or local. 

(Il. Motive of criticism—personal, partisan, 
traditional, sincere. 

IV. Evaluation of criticisms, involving: 

a. A determination of those that counter- 
balance each other. 

b. A determination as to whether the dis- 
satisfaction expressed should be the more 
justly charged against the materials as such 
or against textbooks, methods of teaching, or 
ganization, time-allotment, degree stressed, 
grade-placement, or what not. 

ce. A summary of the current criticisms that 
are most clearly justified. 

C. Current tendencies toward 
the elementary curriculum: 

I. The effect of measurements on materials: 
Such a study to involve: 

a. A survey of the literature of mental and 
educational measurements to determine what 
light the investigations already made in these 
fields may throw upon the curriculum-problem 
in the elementary school. 


changes in 


b. A consideration of the possibilities of 
economizing time for brighter pupils. 

II. Current proposals for improving the ele- 
mentary curriculum; Such a study to involve: 

a. An analysis and classification of recent 
and current “reform” movements, involving 


the proposals of Dewey, Bonser, Bobbitt, Cha: 
ters, Rugg, Merriam, Burk, Miss Wells, Yocum. 
and E. Collings; also a study of such move 
ments as “Progressive Education,” the “Win 
netka Plan,” the “Dalton Plan,” and others as 
these affect the curriculum problem in the ele 
mentary school. 

b. An effort to evaluate these proposals: 

1. In the light of what they have accom- 
plished where the evidence of tests and of 
competent judgment is available. 

2. In the light of theory. 

lll. Current tendencies in the reorganization 
(or development) of each of the major subjects 
in the elementary program. 

a. The effect of scientific investigations in 
the several fields on the curriculum-problem. 
(e.g., the work of Judd, Gray, et al., in reading: 
of Freeman in handwriting; of Charters in 
Fne'ish: of Horn and others in spelling.) 

b. Specific tendencies as revealed by reports 
of committees, and by work of special-subject 
associations (National Council of Teachers of 
English, for example). 

ec. Specific tendencies as revealed by recent 
textbooks and courses of study. 

IV. As a summary of the above, a classifica 
tion and criticism of standards for the selection 
of curriculum-material in the elementary field 

D. Provisional statement of proposed stand 
ards for California. 

E. Provisional out!ine of subjects, topics. 
and activities, with suggested time-allotments, 
grade-placement, and proportionate emphasis, 
with suggestions for textbook organization. 

F. List of hypotheses to be tested by experi 
ence or experiment. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


(Report of a Committee on Kindergarten Education, Eugenia West Jones, Chairman, Council of 


Education, Southern Section, C. T. A 
September 20, 1924.—Ed.) 





INDERGARTEN education was origina- 
ted by Frederick Froebel, who lived in 
Germany. He conceived the idea of 
“the right kind of environment and activities 
as a vital point in the life of the child.” Froe- 
bel wanted the child “where he could express 
himself freely and through suitable toys, play 
material, songs and stories, with the right 


kind of out door life, to love plants and ani- 
mals, and through all these learn to govern 
himself and his body.” f 

It was the need of these essentials that 
stirred the soul of Froebel and inspired him 
to organize the kindergarten life. 


The _ kin- 


+» Made before a meeting of the Council at Los Angeles on 


dergarten idea became widely known and many 
prominent people were interested in it. Froe- 
bel’s idea being an advanced one, it was 
thought best to put it into use in a newer 
country. And so the first kindergarten that 
was established in America was in Waterloo. 
Wisconsin, by Mrs Carl Schurz in 1855. It was 
for her own children. In 1860 Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody, a sister of Horace Mann, (himself 
the organizer of public schools in America), 
started a kindergarten in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. In 1870 Mrs. Susan Polk opened one 
in Washington, D. C. In 1872 Marie Boelte 
opened one in New York City for wealthy 
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children. In 1873 Susan Blow opened one in 
St. Louis. This was an experimental kinder- 
garten. In 1874 Dr. W. N. Hailman opened 
one in Milwaukee. In 1877 Miss Ruth Burritt 
established a kindergarten class in Philadel- 
phia. In 1878 Kate Douglas Wiggin organized 
one in San Francisco. 

These dear people were the loved pioneers 
of kindergartens in America. The first kinder- 
gartens were private ones, usually established 
by wealthy parents for their children. These 
soon attracted societies and clubs, and kinder- 
gartens were formed in factories and in poor 
districts. Kindergarten teachers began to talk 
and address societies, settlements, and accept 
invitations to speak, and in this way brought 
the good work before the world. 

Through lectures the N. E. A. became inter- 
ested, also state societies and city associations. 
It was the N. E. A. that petitioned that the 
Bureau of Education at Washington have a 
kindergarten department, and helped with kin- 
dergarten laws in many states. The first kin- 
dergarten to be established in the West was 
the Silver Street Kindergarten in San Fran- 
cisco, by Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin, Septem- 
ber 1, 1878. She also began a training class 
for kindergarten teachers in 1880 in San Fran- 
cisco county, called “The California Kinder- 
garten Training School.” Some of our best 
teachers were trained under her guidance. By 
this time, through Miss Wiggins’ books and 
speeches, California was becoming wide-awake 
to the needs for this education. Since the 
Silver Street Kindergarten was organized, 
California has become the foremost state in the 
education of the kindergarten child. 

The first kindergarten society in California 
was established in San Francisco in 1878, by 
a group of citizens, with Mrs. Sara Cooper as 
leader. Out of this came the present Golden 
State Free Kindergarten Association. 

Mrs. Cooper also organized the Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. Memorial Kindergarten, Phoebe Hearst 
classes and Emily Pope Walker Memorial 
classes. Through Mrs. Cooper’s work other 
kindergartens were established in California, 
other states, and in foreign lands. There stands 
today in Golden Gate Park, a simple water 
fountain dedicated to the beloved Mrs. Sara 
B. Cooper. The Golden Gate Free Kindergarten 
Association, now in its forty-second year, is 
another monument to this noble woman and 
her work. 

Associations 

National—International Kindergarten Union 
and Department of N. E. A. 


State—California Kindergarten 
Association. 

Cities—Associations for local purposes. 

The International Kindergarten Union was 
organized in Chicago in 1892. It has become an 
educational power in the United States and 
foreign countries. It ties the bonds of edu 
cational relationship tighter between foreign 
countries, states and cities. It stands for co 
operation in every direction for the education 
of small children. It aids in better-trained 
teachers and better training for teachers all 
over the world. 


Primary 


Some of the world’s greatest women have 
been and are now leaders in the International 
Kindergarten Union. Among them are these: 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, Miss Elizabeth Harri- 
son, Miss Fannibel Curtis, Miss Patty Smith 
Hill, Miss Stella Wood, Miss Van de Walker, 
and many others. The International Kinder- 
garten Union has an annual meeting and is 
the call for hundreds of good noble women 
representing all parts of the world. At present 
the International Kindergarten Union supports 
a magazine of its own, “Childhood Education,” 
which should be in every school in California. 

State 

In July, 1923, in San Francisco, a group of 
California kindergarten-primary women met to 
discuss a state organization. As an outcome 
of this meeting, a committee of representa- 
tive kindergarten-primary people met in Fresno 
in October, 1923, to organize such a state 
organization. While it is still new, by January, 
1925, a definite California Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Association will be in operation with 
affiliated sections all over the state. The cities 
nearly all have an organization of some kind 
for kindergarten teachers. 

Training 

California has a three-year kindergarten-pri- 
mary training course, which recognizes the 
value of kindergarten principles. 


Recommendations 

1. That we recommend all teachers in kin- 
dergarten and primary training be given more 
opportunity for classroom work where they 
will come in direct contact with the child in 
the training schools. 

2. That these teachers be given the oppor: 
tunity for practice teaching in public schools, 
especially the foreign districts. 

3. That more training be given along the 
physical side, such as posture, nutrition and 
general health conditions. 


4. That more classes in the university ex- 
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tension courses be given for kindergarten and 
primary work. 

5. That the “Sierra Educational News” 
give space for kindergarten articles in edu- 
cation. 

6. That a study of some kind of tests and 
measurements be made suitable for the kin- 
dergarten child. 

7. That watchful eyes and ears be kept on 
kindergarten laws, so they will “elevate the 


standards of professional training of kinder. 
garten teachers.” 

The International Kindergarten Union meets 
in Los Angeles, July 8 to 14, 1925. Your sup- 
port is urged. Let’s make it the best conven. 
tion yet. Keep it before your teachers during 
the coming year. 

GERTRUDE LELAND, BERTHA I. BERRY, 
BERNICE W. CURREN, ALICE THORPE, 
EUGENIA WEST JONES, Chairmen. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION HOME ECONOMICS 
MISS ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 


Chief Home Economics Service, 


Federal 


Board for Vocational Education 


Act in February, 1917, homemaking re- 

ceived national recognition as a voca- 
tion, and provision was made for training girls 
and women for this important piece of work. 
According to the 1920 Census there are 51,- 
810,189 girls and women in the United States. 
Twenty-six million of these are homemakers, 
while the remainder are either potential 
homemakers or persons with home duties and 
responsibilities. 

To assist as many as possible of these 51,- 
810,189 girls and women to successfully assume 
the role’ of homemakers is the objective of 
vocational education in home economics. 

This program, like the entire vocational 
education program for which the Federal Voca- 
tional Act provides, is based on a co-operative 
agreement between the States and Federal 
government whereby the former, in State 
plans, define the classes and types of work 
they propose to organize and the latter inter- 
prets these plans in the light of the law and 
the policies of the Federal Board, gives ap- 
proval and advice and renders assistance to 
the States in carrying out the prcgrams. 

The aim of the Federal Vocational Education 
program is to place facilities for vocational 
training in one or more lines within the reach 
of every youth over 14 years of age and every 
adult in the land. To that end, vocational edu- 
cation in home economics provides for three 
types of schools. 

The All-Day School 

The all-day school has for its function the 
training in homemaking, of girls over 14 years 
of age, in full time schools. One-half of each 
day is devoted to vocational work where not 
only cooking and sewing are taught but the 


B: THE enactment of the Smith-Hughes 


broad economic phases of food and clothing, 
including se!tection, purchase, care and main- 
tenance, as well as home management. home 
nursing, and child care and training. Science 
and art, when taught as part of the vocational 
program, are presented in relation to the in- 
struction given on the home and its problems. 
Home projects are also included in the pro- 
gram of the all-day school. These projects are 
selected with reference to the girl’s interests 
and activities in the home, her program of 
work in the school, and the community and 
home needs, and are carried on in the home 
thus affording an opportunity for applying the 
principles developed in the classroom and !ab- 
oratory to work under actual home conditions. 

The State of California has some remarkably 
interesting full time vocational classes for 
girls, notable among which are those in the 
Lazear and Garfield Junior High Schools of 
Oakland, where cottages with a very homelike 
atmosphere, in which the girls spend the entire 
day, are provided for the vocational group. 
These cottages have the ordinary facilities of a 
home with space, light and tables for study. 
Child care has been given an important place 
in the program of these all-day classes and in 
both schools the girls have access to day 
nurseries for their laboratory work in child 
care. The day nurseries originated in a desire 
on the part of the schools to aid employed 
mothers. Both schools are located in cotton 


mill districts where mothers are employed dur- 
ing the day and have no one at home with 
whom to leave the younger children of the 
household. Accordingly, a small cottage was 
built at each school, under the sponsorship of 
two of the larger and wealthier high schools 
of the city. The boys in the shops of the high 
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schools built sleeping porches for the children 
and cribs on which they take their daily naps. 
They also constructed toys and games for the 
little people. While pursuing their courses in 
child care and training, the girls in the voca- 
tional classes prepare lunch three times a day 
for these children, assist in bathing and caring 
for them, and provide recreation and games of 
various sorts. 


The Part-Time School 

A second type of school providing for voca- 
tional classes in home economics is the part- 
time school. This school reaches girls 14 
years of age and above who are out of full time 
school either employed in wage-earning pur- 
suits or detained in their own homes for justi- 
fiable reasons. Sometimes these girls are heads 
of househo'ds, the mother being dead or unable 
to perform her duties as a homemaker. For the 
younger groups of girls, 14 to 16 years of age, 
home economics instruction is centered upon in- 
dividual needs especially in relation to health. 
Health is indispensable to success in any kind 
of employment, so in food and clothing in- 
struction, emphasis is placed on applying the 
principles taught to properly feeding and cloth- 
ing oneself. Expenditure of income, recreation, 
use of leisure time, family relationships, all 
claim the attention of the vocational teacher 
of home economics in the part-time school. 

For the older girls in these schools (16 to 18 
years of age) for whom marriage is not so re- 
mote, more emphasis is placed on homemak- 
ing and standards of home living. 

One of the very important factors in the 
success of part-time education is ‘‘follow-up” 
work or co-ordination. By this provision the 
teacher fol'ows the girl into her home or occu- 
pation to get a proper perspective of her asso- 
ciations and activities, and then organizes in- 
struction to meet especially the needs as found 
in the girl's home, occupation, and social en- 
vironment. California has stood out very 
prominent'y for the co-ordinator in the part- 
time school and has applied Federal funds in 
part-time education only toward payment of 
the salaries of co-ordinators. Some very excel- 
lent pieces of work have been made possible 
through the employment of these co-ordinators 
in the city schools, and this explains perhaps 
in a large measure the success which Califor- 
nia has met in securing the co-operation of 
employers in the vocational program. 

The Evening School 

A third type of vocational school in home 
economics for which the Federal law provides 
is that of evening schools or classes. Although 


the minimum age of admission to these classes 
is 16 years, they are usually composed of adult 
women, especially in the States where part- 
time laws operate, but in States where such 
laws do not operate, young women are often 
found in large numbers in evening classes. 
These classes may be held during the day time 
if it better suits the convenience of those 
enrolled. 


California has had a large program of eve- 
ning school classes in home economics where 
the work was done in the afternoon. The 
State uses Federal funds for afternoon classes 
of adult women but none for classes of home- 
makers held in the evening. The program has 
included millinery and dressmaking, garment 
making, foods work, and some of the other 
responsibilities of the homemaker. It is 
usually organized on a short unit basis, each 
unit consisting of six to twelve lessons. Con- 
tent and methods of instruction are based on 
the needs of the homemakers in the classes, 
and the objective is to educate and train in 
these lines rather than simply aid the women 
in constructing garments or preparing dishes 
of food. By this plan, when a short unit is 
completed in any one line, the women taking 
it are prepared to do such work independently 
and need not return to the school another year 
for the same type of instruction. 

The Teacher 

The greatest factor in the success of voca- 
tional classes in home economics is the teacher. 
This fact was appreciated by the commission 
making the study preliminary to the enact- 
ment of the law and provision was made in the 
Act for training teachers of vocational schools 
and classes. No State has more promptly and 
definitely perceived that the teacher is the 
essential factor to successful vocational work 
than the State of California and no State has 
been more forehanded about a real State pro- 
gram for training teachers before the schools 
were organized. Especially was this true in 
the inauguration of part-time education. Prior 
to the organization of any part-time classes in 
California, an attempt was made through short 
courses to give prospective teachers a point 
of view on part-time education and something 
of the methods of instruction. 

To promote the training of teachers in ser- 
vice the State of California has sent out some 
very valuable bulletins, especially on Part-time 
Education. Many of these bulletins were com- 
piled in the University of California and have 
been very helpful to other States in organizing 
their work. 
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The program of vocational education in home 
economics has had a phenomenal growth since 
its inception five years ago, the only limitation 
being that of small Federal funds with which 
to reimburse the work. The Federal law pro- 
vides a maximum of $3,000,000 annually after 
1926 for training boys and girls in agricultural 
pursuits, and a maximum of $3000,000 annu- 
ally after 1926 for training boys and girls in 
trade and industrial pursuits. While provision 
is made in the law for three types of schools 
in home economics, as it does in agriculture 
and trade and industry, no funds are provided 
for the salaries of home economics teachers, 
as in the other two divisions of the work. The 
law, however, permits the use of one-fifth the 
funds for trade and industry for home econom- 
ics, but this is optional with the State. So 
popular, however, has been the program in vo 
cational education that, with very few excep. 
tions, each State in the Union has used its 20 
per cent for home economics and has dupli- 
cated it with seven or eight times as much 
State funds. 

Some of the outstanding achievements in 
the vocational program in home economics in 
the past five years are: 

1. Establishing a closer relationship between 
the home and the school by utilizing the 
former for projects in home economics 
work. 

Making science and art really mean some 


tw 


thing to the girls pursuing those courses, 
by its application to the home. 

3. Promoting instruction in the broad lines of 
food and clothing as well as in cooking and 
sewing, and also instruction in the various 
other activities of the home. 

4. Providing a functioning instruction in 
child care by its application to younger 
children in the school, home. or other 
households. 

5. Creating a closer co-operation between in- 
dustry and the school and a better under- 
standing on the part of the employer of 
how greatly the success of his employee 
depends upon the home environment. 

6. Stimulating co-operation between the school 
and community in the development of 
health programs. 
Making more practical and concrete the 
work of teacher training in home econom. 
ics by the establishment of practice houses 
in connection with all the teacher-training 
institutions. In ten of these practice houses 
in 1923, children were taken from orphans’ 
homes to give the seniors real experience 
in child care. 

8. Utilizing the public schools and, wherever 
available, vocational classes for supervised 
teaching in the teacher-training institution. 

9. Developing a program for training teach- 
ers in service. 


THOUGHTS INVOLVED BY CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


MILTON J. FERGUSON 
Librarian, California State Library 
Sacramento 


NCE upon a time a little boy, whom I 
CO) sxe long, long ago, lived in a raw, 

middle western state. Many of the peo- 
ple there were poor. They were adventurous 
spirits who had come from all corners of the 
country; and they had traveled light, Many 
came into the land in a covered wagon, with a 
plow, a few chickens, perhaps a pig or two, 
a cow, and a wife and sometimes several 
children, hardy, hungry and scantily clad. Their 
first interest was to snatch food from those 
wide, rolling virgin acres, to get a roof over 
their heads, to found a business, to get ahead 
in true American fashion. And all this many 
of them did. 

The Little Boy of Long Ago 


This litthe boy whom I knew had “chores” 


to do, he had calves and pigs to feed, cows to 
drive to the pasture and a kitchen garden to 
tend in which lusty weeds fought for a place 
among cabbages and onions, beans and peas. 
He did all these things in the way small boys 
sometimes do them: now enthusiastically 
when the colts required his attention, but not 
so wildly when the garden called. Of course, 
he went to school; and strange to say he went 
gladly, for he liked books and was eager to 
learn things. But the school terms, in those 


days, were short, and the teachers were too 
often handicapped by age—too much or too 
little. And of.just “reading’’ books there was 
almost none; so the texts which could be 
“read” were finished by this little boy far 
ahead of the class. 
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Days of Nick Carter 

An occasional sample number of a cheap 
magazine, with its thrilling first installments 
which invariably ended just short of a climax— 
with the admonition to subscribe and learn 
the outcome—gave a taste of the literature 
one might command for a price. A thumbed 
Nick Carter now and then made the sun 
whirl down the western sky like a dancing 
dervish; and sometimes, when chores were 
neglected, caused parental displeasure, if 
nothing worse. A cheap book at Christmas— 
for those were the days when a child’s book 
was a crude, poorly colored, carelessly printed 
thing—offered pabulum enough merely to whet 
a growing but unsatisfied appetite for reading. 

Then there was a four page weekly, county 
seat newspaper, a rather lame duck in the 
great puddle of publicity, Its outsides were 
filled week after week with the same _ un- 
changed advertisements, so called, and the do- 
ings of local celebrities, which doings had 
sometimes to be much leaded to fill space. But 
its insides were “boiler plate,” syndicated 
stuff. Here was meat for men, not yet grown 
up. 

A story ran on the inside page of that little 
weekly paper, and number after number un- 
rolled the adventures aboard the Hispaniola, 
the daring deeds of Jim, the perfidy of Silver; 
told of blood and drink, of charts and pirate 
gold. What a tale it was. Years afterwards 
that little boy, who despite his residence in 
the middle of a continent yet sailed the salty 
seas by the magic of the printed word, re-dis- 
covered the author of “Treasure Island;” and 
devoured his writings, prose and verse, in 
book form, volume after volume. But nothing 
was ever so sweet to his romance hungry 
little soul as that long drawn out banquet on 
the patent insides of a country newspaper. 


Children’s Book Week an Institution 


It is a long jump from those days of little 
or no print to these when books are plentiful, 
and when publishers, booksellers and libraries 
make every child the heir of the world’s treas- 
ures. Children’s Book Week, now in its sixth 
year, has become an institution. Fittingly 
enough in November when the child is think- 
ing eagerly ahead to Christmas, the makers 
of books institute an intensive school to edu- 
cate parents, bachelor aunts, kind old uncles 
and »thers who have not forgotten what it was 
to be young, in the arts of the book. What 
books are good for boys and girls and yet 
are not namby-pamby, not insipid; what books 
are inspiringly written and truly and artis- 


tically illustrated; what books are well printed 
in suitable types; what books are going to be 
a joy at Christmas, or on a birthday, and are 
going to become a foundation upon which 
youth may build for the future. Gradually 
societies, clubs and associations are learning 
that the right book for the right child is not 
merely an individual problem; it is one that 
belongs to everyone, to the community, 
A Happy Slogan 

A year ago more than 3.500 towns and cities 
in some way featured reading for boys and 
girls. The movement has struck a popular 
chord and promises to continue until it shall 
have reached even the remotest corners of 
the nation. A slogan of the American Book- 
seller’s Association, “happy is the child with 
books,” is so generally true that it is axio- 
matic. Librarians who have observed, who 
have memories of the hunger of childhood can 
recall many instances when poor books—poor 
in subject matter, poor in dress—made child- 
ren very happy. But the right books, well 
written, fittingly printed, appropriately illus- 
trated, will increase the joys of childhood, and 
form a treasure chest constantly growing 
richer as the years go by. Well might that 
little boy I knew plead with time to make him 
a child again, “just for tonight,” in order that 
he might share with the twientieth century 
youngster his wealth of books. 


THE CHALLENGE 
1. D. PERRY, Hollywood, Calif. 


HEN I become perplexed and filled with 
doubt 
And all the work from day to day a tread 
mill 
Whereon I climb and climb and never reach 
A goal; when each day’s journey to and fro, 
And each day’s little route a wearisome 
Repeating of a task oft done before, 
A petty trip of battered ferry boat 
That plies from dreary shore to dreary shore 
Of some dull stagnant inlet’s rotting wharves, 
That never sees the vast and boundless sea, 
Nor ever feels the mighty swell of waves 
That roll a thousand miles without a check; 
Then I behold the eager rows of faces 
In order ranged before me, and I know 
That I must feed the hunger of their minds, 
And feed the flame that burns so bright in 
them, 

Or it must shrivel up and cease to know 
The swell of noble yearning, high resolve 


(Continued on page 657) 
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CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION 
VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 


HE convention opened auspiciously on 
Monday, September 29, in the beautiful 
Terrace Room of the Fairmont Hotel. The 
fine, cool, sunny morning had a tang of the 
zestful air of San Francisco. City, county and 
district superintendents, representing every 
part of the great empire state of California, 
were assembled. Roll call during the morning 
session revealed an attendance of nearly 100 
per cent. The meeting was called to order by 
Superintendent Will C. Wood, who was elected 
chairman. Mr. Sam Cohn was elected secre- 
tary. 

Felicitous and cordial addresses of welcome 
were made by Hon. James Rolph, Jr., mayor 
of San Francisco; Mr. Fred W. Dohrmann, 
president of the San Francisco Board of Edu- 
cation; and Superintendent Joseph Marr 
Gwinn, of the San Francisco Schools. 

Mayor Ro!ph_ graphically depicted the 
growth of San Francisco from 300,000 popula- 
tion a few years ago to 800,000 today. There 
are a million and one-half people now residing 
around the Bay. He contrasted the rough- 
hewn, self-made men of yesterday with the 
highly trained and well educated men of today. 
He told of his son, who is studying commerce 
at the University of California and who has 
alternated his university work with ocean trips 
as bellboy and cadet. In this way the boy is 
combining practical training, world-wide travel 
and university studies and typifies the practical 
education now given to many young men. The 
Mayor spoke enthusiastically of San Francisco’s 
interest in public school buildings and her new 
and modern school buildings. 


“The job of the teacher is to educate the 
children,” stated President Dohrmann, “and 
the job of the superintendent is to educate the 
public.” He said that the public is not stupid, 
but that it is chronically lacking in facts. He 
described San Francisco’s splendid school 
building program, which involves an initial ex- 
penditure of $12,000,000. 

“We assemble to rekindle our embers,” 
stated Superintendent Gwinn, “at the big 
‘Wood-fire,” and he turned smilingly to the 
State Superintendent. “Shall we be flaming 


fagots,” he asked, “or just a bundle of sticks?” 
San Francisco has 106 schools and 87,000 school 
children. The best enrollments for schools, he 
declared, 


are: Elementary grades, approxi- 





mately 850 to 900; junior high school, 1,200 to 
1,500; senior high school, 2,000. The new San 
Francisco schools are planned on this basis. 


In her response to the welcome, Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles superintendent of 
schoo's, paid a glowing tribute to San Francis- 
co’s eventful history, and to the pioneers. It 
is a city with a personality all its own, mascu- 
line and virile. It is a city of romance, with 
notable regard for the fine arts and the finer 
things of life. The new spirit of education will 
further glorify this beautiful metropolis. 


Cordial invitations were given by superin- 
tendents from towns in the immediate Bay 
vicinity, to visit and inspect their schools. 


Superintendent Mark Keppel called attention 
to the fact that several years ago the Califor- 
nia superintendents had voluntarily banded 
themselves together and had accumulated a 
fund of which Superintendent Sam Chaney is 
treasurer. The annual dues are one-fifth of 
one per cent of one’s yearly salary. “All super- 
intendents are eligible,” said Mr. Keppel, with 
a smile, “to pay dues.” 

“Problems of Adult Education” were pre- 
sented by Miss Ethel Richardson, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction. Charts 
and diagrams illustrated her excellent talk. 


An inspiring address by Superintendent 
Wood outlining some of the salient facts of 
educational programs fiittingly concluded the 
enthusiastic initial session. 

Problems of School Finance 

Superintendent A. H. Mabley presided over 
the afternoon session. An inspiring message 
was brought from the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers by Mrs. R. L. Cardiff, 
State Vice-president. 

Superintendent Roy W. Cloud of San Mateo 
gave an entertaining account of his summer 
visit in Boston and its environs. 

“Methods of Economy and Problems of 
School Finance” provided the theme for the 
afternoon session. The values and economies 
of larger units of administration were ably pre- 
sented by Dean W. W. Kemp, School of Edu- 
cation, University of California; Superintend- 
ent Bruce H. Painter, Petaluma, and Superin- 
tendent R. L. Bird, San Luis Obispo. Dean 
Kemp gave a resume of important investiga- 
tions throughout America, all pointing to the 
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savings accomplished 
by large administrative 
units, 

“Economy in Building 
and in Building Prog- 
rams” was presented by 
Professor F. W. Hart, 
University of Califor- 
nia; Superintendent 
William John Cooper, 
Fresno; Superintendent 
Charles C. Hughes, Sac- 
ramento. Mr. Cooper 
illustrated his remarks 
with stereopticon views, 
showing the develop- 
ment of Fresno’s prog- 
ram. 

Superintendent Mark 
Keppel of Los Angeles 
County led the discus- 
sion of “Economy and 
Better Efficiency 
Through Classification 
of School Districts.’”’ He 
was followed by Super- 
intendents R. P. Mitchell of Orange County 
and R. D. White of Glendale, who demonstrated 
the desirability of thorough study and reclassifi- 
cation of school districts. 

Entertainment 

An attractive program of entertainment was 
arranged by the San Francisco Public Schools 
Hospitality Committee. On Monday evening, 
in cooperation with the San Francisco Teach- 
ers’ Association, three events were featured at 
the Fairmont Hotel—a promenade concert, 
Fairmont Hotel Orchestra; a motion picture 
film of “San Francisco’s Chinatown,” furnished 
through the courtesy of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce; and an illustrated lec- 
ture on “San Francisco, Past and Present,” by 
Mr. Charles B. Turrill, historian, Lincoln Gram- 
mar School Association of San Francisco. 

On Tuesday and Thursday evenings excur- 
sions through “Chinatown” were arranged 
under direction of experienced official guides. 
Automobile excursions to many points of inter- 
est in and about San Francisco were the order 
of the day on Wednesday. On Friday evening 
at the Whitcomb Hotel was held a dinner of 
the California School Masters’ Club. There 
were a number of excursions with the princi- 
pals of the San Francisco Schools as hosts, all 
arranged by a local committee of which Chief 
Deputy Superintendent of San Francisco A. J. 
Cloud was chairman. 





Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, Convention Headquarters 


Section Meetings 

The city superintendents held a section meet- 
ing on Tuesday morning, simultaneously with 
a similar gathering of the county superintend- 
ents. Superintendent J. A. Cranston presided 
at the former. The first theme, “High School 
Fraternities,” was vigorously discussed by 
Superintendents W. L. Stephens, Long Beach; 
DeWitt Montgomery, Visalia; and Ansel S. Wil- 
liams, Stockton. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion that the existing law was not enforceable 
and that it should be abolished or modified. 

Next was considered the general topic, “The 
Teaching Corps.” “Is the policy of encouraging 
teachers to attend summer sessions and exten- 
sion classes justifying itself?” was answered in 
the affirmative by Superintendents Jerome O. 
Cross, Santa Rosa; A. N. Wheelock, Riverside, 
and W. C. Conrad, Venice. Many helpful sug- 
gestions were made as to ways in which the 
summer schools could improve the courses 
which they were offering to teachers. The 
complaint was made that many of the pedagog- 
ical courses were too “thin” and were lacking 
in scholarly content. 

‘The question, ‘““What Should Be the Teacher 
Load?” was discussed by Superintendents J. F. 
West, Pasadena; George C. Bush, South Pasa- 
dena, and A. L. Vincent, Ventura. 

“Salary Schedules, Single and Otherwise,” 
were presented by Superintendents Susan M. 
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Dorsey, Los Angeles; C. J. DuFour, Alameda; 
and Charles E. Teach, Bakersfield. 

Superintendent R. P. Mitchell presided over 
the County Superintendents’ Section. Their 
session opened with “A Little Journey to Phil- 
adelphia,” happily narrated by Superintendent 
S. M. Chaney of Glenn County. 

“Scientific Methods in Grading and Promot- 
ing Pupils” was next presented by Superin- 
tendents William H. Hanlon, Contra Costa 
County; Mamie B. Lang, Tehama County, and 
Joseph Hancock, Santa Clara County. 

“How Shall Qualifications for Graduation Be 
Determined?” was the theme upon which inter- 
esting, illustrated data were expounded by Su- 
perintendents Louise Clark, Sonoma County; 
Clarence W. Edwards, Fresno County, and R. 
E. Golway, Sacramento County. 

“What Can Be Done for Atypical Children?” 
including the deaf, blind, crippled and mentally 
handicapped, was the closing theme of the sec- 
tion meeting. Illuminating talks were made by 
Dr. R. S. French, President State School for the 
Blind; Dr. W. A. Caldwell, President State 
School for the Deaf; Professor Raymond Fran- 
zen, University of California, and Mr. Will J. 
French, Executive Secretary, California Asso- 
ciation for the Blind. 


Course of Study 


“The Elementary School Course of Study” 
was given thorough consideration in the Tues- 
day afternoon general session, with Superin- 
tendent W. T. Helms presiding. A statement 
of the problem and how it will be attacked was 
made by Dr. W. C. Bagley of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Superintendent Will C. 
Wood made a general statement followed by 
general discussion. Dr. Bagley will head a com- 
mittee that is to make an investigation of the 
elementary curriculum. His statement appears 
in this issue. 

Mr. Vaughan MacCaughey, regional director 
of education, Boy Scouts of America, Region 
Twelve, spoke briefly upon the educational 
philosophy of scouting. 

“How Can We Control Propaganda, Essay 
Contests, Oratoricals and Other Distracting 
Influences?” was answered from various stand- 
points by Superintendents Charles E. Barber, 
Alhambra; E. L. Cave, Vallejo; Mrs. Blanche 
T. Reynolds, Ventura County, and Miss M. L. 
Richmond, Kings County. 

Owing to the rapid progress of recent years, 
the state textbook situation is in need of nu- 
merous readjustments. Excellent constructive 
discussion was led by Superintendents Susan 
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Lobby. Hotel Fairmont 


M. Dorsey, Los Angeles; Joseph Marr Gwinn, 
San Francisco, and Ada York, San Diego. 


The Junior High School 

On Thursday morning the city and district 
superintendents’ section had a notable discus- 
sion of the junior high school. Superintendent 
Ansel S. Williams of Stockton was the presid- 
ing officer. “What Is a Junior High School?” 
was defined by A. C. Olney, State Commissioner 
of Secondary Schools, and Superintendent 
Gwinn of San Francisco. Outstanding problems 
of the junior high school curriculum were capa- 
bly analyzed by Superintendents William John 
Cooper, Fresno; Paul Stewart, Santa Barbara, 
and F. F. Martin, Santa Monica. 

“The Organization and Financing of Junior 
High Schools” attracted particular attention 
and was discussed by Superintendents Walter 
Bachrodt, San Jose; Walter T. Helms, Rich 
mond, and Arthur Walter, Salinas. 


The County Superintendents 

In their Thursday morning session, the 
county superintendents focused upon their 
own office, its problems and responsibilities. 
Superintendent Joseph Hancock presided. A 
pleasant preface of the program was “A Little 
Journey to Washington, D. C.,” personally con- 
ducted by Superintendent L. E. Chenoweth, 
Kern County. 

A series of splendid practical suggestions on 
“Modernizing the County Superintendency”’ 
were made by Superintendents Mark Keppel, 
Los Angeles, and Ira C. Landis, Riverside 
County. D. E. Martin of Alameda County, who 
was to have appeared on this program, was 
absent owing to the death of his mother. 

Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, State Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools, led a lively discussion of 
“The Betterment of the One-room School.” She 
was followed by Superintendents Mildred M. 
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Gregory, Mono County; Charlotte Cunningham, 
Shasta County, and Cecil M. Davis, Santa Cruz 
County. 

“Americanization, from the Standpoint of a 
Workable and Effective County Program,” was 
the next theme and was presented by Superin- 
tendents J. G. Force, Monterey County; James 
B. Davidson, Marin County; Ida Collins, San 
Bernardino County, and Joseph Hancock, Santa 
Clara County. 


, 

Mr. A. R. Heron, Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who has prepared invalu- 
able financial and statistical material for the 
citizens and school people of California, led in 
a consideration of “Problems of Budgets, Esti- 
mates and Apportionments.” Detailed discus- 
sion provoking much interest was given by 
Superintendents H. H. Sauber, Colusa County; 
S. M. Chaney, Glenn County; G. P. Morgan, 
Tuolumne County, and Ella Austin, Nevada 
County. 

Preceding the general session on Thursday 
afternoon, brief memorial exercises arranged 
by James A. Barr, were held to commemorate 
the memory of Dr. Frederic L. Burk and Dr. 
Alexis F. Lange. Superintendent James B. 
Davidson of Marin County spoke feelingly of 
the life and work of Dr. Burk. Superintendent 
William John Cooper of Fresno told of the great 
work done by Dr. Lange during his many years 
of service in the University of California. 


General Session 


Superintendent Ada York presided most ac- 
ceptably over the general session of Thursday 
afternoon. “Character Training in the Second- 
ary School” was the initial theme and was rec- 
ognized as of highest importance. A thorough 
and comprehensive statement of the problems 
were made by Superintendents H. C. Johnson, 
San Diego; H. B. Wilson, Berkeley; G. V. Wha- 
ley, Pomona, and J. A. Cranston, Santa Ana; 
and by Principal Walter A. Tenney of the Mc- 
Clymonds High School, Oakland. 


Mr. Sam H. Cohn, State Deputy Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, led next in a general 
discussion of recent court decisions on Tenure. 
Recent decisions affecting city superintendents 
were presented by Superintendent Paul Stew- 
art of Santa Barbara, who is President of the 
Southern Section, California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The concluding theme of the afternoon ses- 
sion was a clear and helpful explanation of 
“Health Supervision Under the New Manual,” 
by Dr. Herbert R. Stolz of the State Office. 


Friday Morning 


Two important section meetings were held 
on the closing morning of the Convention. The 
City and District Superintendents’ Section was 
presided over by Superintendent W. E. Faught. 
“The Superintendent and Part-Time Education” 
was treated by Mr. Nicholas Ricciardi, State 
Commissioner of Vocational Education; Super- 
intendents George C. Albee, Eureka, and C. R. 
Holbrook, San Bernardino. 

The professional leadership of the Superin 
tendent was inspiringly depicted by Superin 
tendent Fred M. Hunter, Oakland; Karl F 
Adams, Santa Cruz, and F. S. Ramsdell, Pitts 
burg. 

Professional Ethics among Superintendents 
was placed on a high plane by Superintendents. 

Mr. Percy W. Towne, Director of the Califor 
nia State Automobile Association, made a most 


interesting talk upon “Safety Instruction in 
the Schools.” 


The Supervision and Emergency Fund 

At their closing session County Superintend- 
ents, presided over by Superintendent C. F 
Schwoerer, discussed the Supervision and 
Emergency Fund. The question, “Has Rural 
Supervision Justified Itself?” was answered 
ringingly in the affirmative by Superintendents 
Arthur S. Pope, Santa Barbara County; Meta N. 
Footman, Madera County; Harry Bessac, San 
Joaquin County, and C. S. Weaver, Merced 
County. 

Superintendents Roy Good, Mendocino 
County; Louise Clark, Sonoma County, L. S 
Newton, Siskiyou, and H. C. Coe, Imperial 
County, gave interesting accounts of ways in 
which county supervision is organized in their 
counties, and graphically described some of the 
obstacles in the way of rural supervision. 


Concluding General Session 

The final session of this most successful con 
vention occurred Friday afternoon. President 
E. P. Clarke of the State Board of Education 
spoke of the Retirement Salary Fund and 
showed that it was in a most healthy condition. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Executive Secretary of 
the California Teachers’ Association, spoke 
briefly upon some phases of “Placement of 
Teachers,” 


The administration and supervision credential 
was fully discussed and analyzed by Hon. Will 
C. Wood. His lucid address was followed by 
general discussion. The reports of the Com- 
mittees on Legislation and Resolutions appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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Some Activities 

The California Teachers’ Association Place- 
ment Bureau had a service station in the lobby 
of the hotel and was a center for those who 
were interested in placement problems. A 
meeting of Appointment Secretaries was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Cheney, who is president of 
the national organization. 

The Humane Society of California had an at- 
tractive display of charts and literature on 
exhibition. Miss Alice Park of Palo Alto was 
in charge. 

During the week many superintendents who 
are members of service clubs attended lunch- 
eons of San Francisco clubs. Special announce- 
ments were made of Rotary, Lions, Optimists 
and Knights of the Round Table. 

It was the general opinion that Hotel Fair- 
mont was an ideal place for the convention. 
Meeting places, service, surroundings, could not 
have been bettered. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


OUR Committee on School Legislation has 
ua five meetings and has given eleven 
hours to the consideration of School Legisla- 
tion. We submit the following report and rec- 
ommendations for your consideration. We rec- 
ommend the enactment of laws covering the 
following matters: 


1. A law to empower each school district to 
act as trustee of the moneys arising from 
school activities which in the judgment of the 
School Board are necessary, but which are not 
carried on at public expense. The School Board 
is to deposit such money in bank and to make 
a proper accounting of it, but not to deposit it 
in the County Treasury. 

2. A law should be passed classifying school 
districts. 

3. A law should be passed specifically requir- 
ing a county High School levy in harmony with 
constitutional amendment No. 16. 

4. We thank the Legislature for submitting 
constitutional amendment No. 5 to the vote of 
the people, and urge its adoption, because the 
amendment provides for the temporary loaning 
of surplus funds, thereby enabling school dis- 
tricts and other municipalities to avoid the reg- 
istration of warrants and the loss due to paying 
interest thereon. 

5. We recommend the reintroduction and 
passage of Senate Bill 446 to enable school dis- 
trict to construct school buildings by day labor. 


6. We recommend the passage of a law to 
apply to the recall of members of school boards. 

7. We recommend the passage of a law to 
define clearly what an unincumbered schoo! 
balance is and to provide for the lawful dis- 
posal of such balances. 

8. We recommend the reintroduction and 
passage of our former bills providing for cafe- 
terias, teacherages, and dormitories. 

9. We favor a law which will clearly define 
and sanction the present practice of Ahe State 
Controller in apportioning the full state com- 
mon school allowance of $700.00 per statutory 
teacher, and in apportioning the full High 
School allowance and $10.00 per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance from the State High 
School fund in the first half of the school year. 

10. We favor an amendment of section 1701 
to clarify the law in regard to administration 
and supervision certificates by providing that 
temporary principals may serve for not more 
than one semester in any school year without 
such certificate provided they hold proper reg- 
ular certificates; and to provide that principals 
of schools of less than six teachers and super- 
visors who devote less than one-half of their 
time to supervision need hold only the certifi- 
cates required of teachers in the public schools. 

11. We favor amending 1775 of the political 
code so that it will provide that County Boards 
of Education may grant special certificates 
upon credentials granted by the State Board of 
Education under 1519a instead of enumerating 
the list of certificates now named in said 
section. 

12. We favor amending section 1610% so 
that the holder of an elementary and Junior 
High School certificate as well as the holder 
of a regular high school certificate may teach 
in the kind of schools named in section 1610% 
second. 

13. We favor a law making 7th and 8th grade 
Junior High School pupils High School pupils 
in all respects. 

14. We favor the utmost endeavor to main- 
tain the tenure and retirement salary laws 
unimpaired. 

15. We favor a law to authorize and require 
Boards of Supervisors to provide money from 
the county general fund for the support and 
maintenance of schools made necessary by the 
assembling of groups of children under the 
authority of the County Probation Officer or 
the Judge of the Juvenile Court when such 
pupils are brought from districts other than 
the ones in which the children’s homes are. 
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16. We favor amending the Eden bill re- 
moving the time limit therefrom. 

17. We wish to try to revise the transporta- 
tion law to take care of pupils who reside out- 
side of areas where the costs of transportation 
are reasonable. 

18. We recommend a new section 1609A to 
authorize superintendents and principals to 
administer oaths. 

19. We recommend a law to make the limit 
of expenditures $500 instead of $200 without 
advertising. . 

20. We suggest that your committee be em- 
powered and directed to approve and support 
desirable school measures which may be intro- 
duced by other parties or organizations and to 
condemn and Oppose school measures which 
are considered undesirable by your committee. 

Respectfully submitted, Mark Keppel, chair- 
man; Ansel S Williams, A. G, Elmore, J. M 
Gwinn, Fred M. Hunter, S. M. Chaney, George C. 
Bush, Susan M. Dorsey, William H. Hanlon, 
Wm. John Cooper, Frederick F. Martin. 

Report unanimously adopted, 


RESOLUTIONS 


(Unanimously endorsed by the convention.) 


\ JHEREAS, It is the belief of the county, 
city and district superintendents of 
schools assembled in annual convention at San 
Francisco, California, that education of school 
children to the hazards of modern motor 
vehicle traffic has an important and valuable 
place in the curriculum of the public schools of 
California, and 

WHEREAS, A statistical analysis of motor 
vehicle accidents resulting in fatalities or in- 
juries to school children show that in many 
cases the child is wholly or partially to blame. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That it is 
the recommendation of this convention that 
continued and broadened education of school 
children to traffic hazards is a necessity and 
that such education should be fostered and en- 
couraged throughout the public schools of the 
State, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this 
convention does hereby commend the public 
safety activities carried on among the school 
children of the State by the California State 
Automobile Association and the Automobile 
Club of Southern California, and 

WHEREAS, The California Society for the 
Blind is about to undertake a census that will 
give citizens the exact information of the num- 
ber and needs of the blind in this state, and 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
City, County and District Superintendents of 
the State pledge their co-operation in the 
efforts of the California Society for the Blind to 
take a census of the blind adults and children 
in California, to the end that the less fortunate 
may be aided by the more fortunate. 

WHEREAS, The platoon system of school 
organization and administration is a much dis- 
cussed topic among educational leaders and 
workers at the present time and two points of 
view seem to have developed concerning the 
success of the operation of this system, and 

WHEREAS, The State Superintendent of 
California is undertaking a thorough investiga- 
tion of the curriculum of the elementary schools 
of the State, covering a period of a year, and 
enlisting the services of expert leadership both 
within the State and from eastern universities, 
and 

WHEREAS, One of the problems of this sur- 
vey will inevitably concern itself with the effect 
of the platoon system upon the development 
and administration of the curriculum. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That this 
convention respectfully memoralize the United 
States Commissioner of Education, the Honor- 
able John J. Tigert, to instruct the investi- 
gators and workers operating under his direc- 
tion to hold an open minded attitude upon the 
success or failure of the platoon plan until all 
evidence concerning the present status of this 
plan of administration which is at present 
available shall have been gathered and such 
conclusions reached as will be warranted by a 
wholly scientific survey of its operation in all 
parts of the United States to the present date. 

RESOLVED, That it be the sense of the con- 
vention that the law requiring the teaching of 
the United States Constitution be and it is 
hereby heartily approved. 

WHEREAS, An extended and thorough sur- 
vey and investigation of the elementary curric- 
ulum of the sthools of the State by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction has been under- 
taken. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That we 
city and county superintendents pledge Super- 
intendent Wood our hearty support and co- 
operation in carrying on this investigation. 

RESOLVED, That we express our sense of 
profound loss to the cause of true education 
through the deaths during the past year of 
Alexis F. Lange, the kindly, sympathetic 
prophet, and Frederic Burk, the vigorous edu- 
cational crusader; that we highly appreciate 
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the broad visioned enduring achievements of 
these two apostles of the realities in education; 
that we extend our heartfelt sympathy to David 
F. Martin, Superintendent of Schools of Ala- 
meda County, in his sorrow at the death of his 
mother. 


RESOLVED, That we extend our grateful 
appreciation to all who have so kindly and 
thoughtfully added to our pleasure and comfort 
during the Superintendent’s Convention held in 
the City of San Francisco. 


We heartily thank the head of the City Gov- 
ernment and the heads of the city schools for 
their cordial welcome. 


We shall ever have pleasant memories of 
the head of the San Francisco public school 
music department for her untiring efforts to 
make the music of the Convention a success. 


Throughout the Convention the management 
of the Fairmont Hotel, as well as every em- 
ployee, has anticipated our every wish. 


We thank the San Francisco Entertainment 
Committee for giving us an opportunity to 
visit the schools and the show places of the 
city, and to the city in general for its un- 
bounded hospitality shown to the Convention. 


To the Press of the city that so graciously 
put at our disposal their columns we extend 
grateful appreciation. We wish also to express 
our appreciation for the excellent and compre- 
hensive program presented to us by our ever 
thoughtful Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

A. N. WHEELOCK, Chairman. 


Added to these resolutions was one lending 
strong endorsement to the Child Labor Bill, 
and expressing hope that California would 
lend support to the amendment, 


The following resolution, introduced by Su- 
perintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland, was 
unanimously adopted: 


“That the State Board of Education be me- 
morialized by the Superintendents of the State 
of California, assembled in annual convention, 
requesting that they perform their constitu- 
tional duty in supplying to the elementary 
schools of the State of California text-books in 
all required subjects, including spelling and 
penmanship.” 
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DR. FREDERIC BURK 


The Tribute of Richard D. Faulkner 
Before the California School- 
masters’ Club, Oct. 3, 1924 


T IS fitting that this club should pause for a 
single moment to pay tribute to the man 
who inspired its organization. 


I knew Dr. Frederic Burk long and intimately. 
I find it difficult to reflect in a brief paragraph 
his worth and work. His personality was baf- 
fling at times even to those of us ‘who loved 
him best. If he had died some years ago he 
would have been remembered, if at all, for 
his destructive criticism of traditional methods 
that shackled the progress of children with 
nothing constructive to replace what his bril- 
liant pen had inveighed against. In recent 
years, however, the system of individual train- 
ing which he advocated has come not only to 
be accepted in theory; but “he lived to see the 
public schools all over this land studying or 
adopting his system or lack of system.” At the 
moment of his death he was still far in the 
lead. He ran “with the torches” until he fell. 
He has now passed them “to the hands of 
other runners.” His work will live. There will 
be interpreters of his system by widely sepa- 
rated groups of teachers. There will come a 
time when men who look back upon their 
school days will revere his name for the oppor- 
tunity an unshackled course of study gave 
them. He was the friend of childhood. 

















TWO NEARLY FORGOTTEN 
STANZAS OF “AMERICA” 


By SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH 


Our glorious land today, 
‘Neath education’s sway, 
Soars upward still. 
Its halls of learning fair, 
Whose bounties all may share, 
Behold them everywhere, 
On vale and hill! 


Thy safeguard, Liberty, 

The school shall ever be— 
Our nation’s pride! 

No tyrant hand shall smite, 

While with encircling might 

All here are taught the Right 

With Truth allied. 
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NORTH COAST SECTION, C. T. A. 


HE fourth annual session of the North 
Coast Section, C. T. A., met at Ukiah in 
the beautiful new grammar school audi- 
torium and continued in session September 22, 
23 and 24. The program had been arranged by 
Superintendent Roy Good of Mendocino county. 
The President of the association was Mr. J. S. 
Cotton, Principal of Fort Bragg High School. 
The talent presented included State Superin- 
tendent Will C. Wood, President Mark Keppel 
of the Council of Education, Dr. R. W. Swet- 
man, the new President of Humboldt State 
Teachers’ College; Dr. Rudolph Lindquist and 
Dr. Raymond Franzen of the University of 
California; Stanley B. Wilson, formerly mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education; Mrs. 
James S. Skee, State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Miss Dorothy Ledyard, Director of 
Nursing Service, Pacific Division, American 
Red Cross; Herbert H. Stolz, State Director of 
Physical Education. 

The spirit of the meeting was the same as 
has prevailed in the section since its formation 
four years ago. Everywhere there was evi- 
denced a desire for increased professional 
standards and co-operation of educational 
forces. Superintendent Wood, in a note-worthy 
address, interpreted the American § spirit 
through literature, and in an evening address 
open to the public, showed the relation of the 
school to the community. 

Superintendent Mark Keppel in forceful man- 
ner made clear the values in educational or- 
ganization and showed what the State Associa- 
tion had done and could do toward building up 
the profession. The other speakers from first 
to last were well received and the addresses 
and discussions were valuable in the extreme. 
The music was of a high order. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. L. B. Cain, Director of Music of 
the Kingsburg Schools, the entire association 
took part from session to session. Mrs. Robert 
Bugbee as accompanist, both for the community 
singing and for the splendid male quartette, 
received the thanks of the audience. 

In addition to several splendid general ses- 
sions, there were section meetings covering 
work for the elementary schools, the high 
schools, and departments of English, history, 
mathematics, science, commercial, physical 
education, music and industrial art. 

There was a comprehensive report on the 
National Education Association meeting at 
Washington, given by Mr. H. O. Coale, the dele- 
gate from the section. Mr. Coale brought 


before the members the important features of 
the recent national meeting. Secretary Cham- 
berlain gave emphasis to the need for all teach- 
ers taking membership in the national associa- 
tion, and spoke of the value of the Journal of 
the N. E. A. 

At the business meeting matters of impor- 
tance were considered. The officers for the 
ensuing year are: 

President, Principal H. B, Stewart of Arcata. 

Vice-president, Superintendent E. A. Moore 
of Del Norte County. 

Secretary-treasurer, Miss Shirley Perry, 
Ukiah High School. 

Member of the Council of Education for two- 
year term, Principal George C. Jensen of High 
School, Eureka. 

During the meeting a resolution having unan- 
imous approval of the Association, was trans- 
mitted to the Washington State Teachers’ 
Association, this for the purpose of aiding the 
teachers of the State of Washington in their 
contest against the reactionary forces that are 
endeavoring to reduce the funds for school pur- 
poses. The resolution follows: 


“The California Teachers’ Association, 
North Coast Section, in annual convention 
assembled, sends to the teachers of Wash- 
ington, greetings. We realize that efforts 
are now being made by certain reaction- 
ary interests to effect a reduction in the 
financial support of your schools. Because 
such reduction would be greatly to the dis- 
advantage of the future citizens of your 
state and the nation, we trust your teach- 
ers will unite solidly in the state associ- 
ation to combat such “proposed action. The 
cause of education and the proposed crisis 
should bring into the state and national 
organizations every teacher in your state.” 


Motion by Mr. Jensen in effect that the North 
Coast Section be authorized to make such pro- 
vision as necessary to send delegates to the 
annual meeting of the N. E. A. As finally pre- 
vailing, the motion limited the amount to be 
appropriated to $300 for two delegates or $150 
for one. 

Report on By-Laws 

The report of the By-Laws Committee on 
proposed amendments to the Constitution was 
adopted as follows: 

Article 3, Section 3. The terms of the offi- 
cers unless otherwise provided in the By-Laws, 
shall begin on January 1, following their elec- 
tion at the annual meeting, and shall continue 
for one year or until their successors are duly 
elected, except that the term of the office of 
Secretary-treasurer shall be for two years. 

Article 5—Elections. Elections shall be by 
Australian ballot, official ballots being fur- 
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nished to members; provided, that when there 
is only one nominee for an office, the Secre- 
tary shall be instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot. H. O. Coale, chairman; E. C. Moore, 
W. E. Fenetty, Committee. 


Legislative Report 
Whereas, Subdivision 7 of Section 1662. of 
the Political Code relating to the registration 
of minors by principals and teachers contains 
no penalty by which said law can be en- 
forced, and 
Whereas, the returns from said registration 
of minors are incomplete and of no use as 
school records, be it 
Resolved, that the said law be repealed. 
Whereas, the present teachers’ tenure law 
discriminates in favor of the teachers of the 
larger schools, be it 
Resolved, that we favor amending the law 
so as to apply to teachers and principals of 
all schools. 
GEORGE C. ALBEE, Chairman. 
P. W. SMITH. 


Resolutions 

Among the important resolutions adopted by 
the Association was one recognizing the op- 
portunity and responsibility of the public 
schools in the development of personal and 
civic. conscience and in due respect for law. 
A further resolution urged the teaching of the 
Constitution of the United States. Measures 
tending to impair the efficiency of the state 
school system were deplored. Approval was 
given the health program for elementary 
schools, the county free library and to the 
efforts to attain larger active support of the 
National Education Association. The latter 
resolution reads as follows: 

“The National Education Association merits 
the active support of every teacher and of every 
state teachers’ organization, therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, That we emphatically en- 
dorse the campaign of the National Education 
Association for 100 per cent membership in this 
state and urge upon every member of the sec- 
tion the obligation to support by continuous 
membership the splendid work of the national 
organization.” 

There was a strong resolution relative to the 
proposal made by the State Board of Education 
to abandon, for the time being at least, its 
policy of printing copy books and writing man- 
uals for use in the schools. ‘‘Such action,” said 
the resolution, ‘‘would mean the transfer of the 
burden of expense for these text books from 
the state to the people of the county,” and 


would be “partial abandonment of the free text 
book principle.” The resolution pointed out 
that such action, if taken lawfully, could with 
equal validity be applied to texts in other sub- 
jects. The action of the Board, therefore, was 
condemned and with decision to transmit 
copies of the resolution to each section of the 
Gs a 


A strong resolution on membership in the 
State Association was adopted as follows. 


Whereas, It appears from the records of the 
North Coast Section that approximately 30 per 
cent of the teachers now employed in these 
counties are not members of the organization; 
therefore, 


Be it Resolved, That we, the members of the 
California Teachers’ Association, North Coast 
Section, hereby recognize the services rendered 
by the State organization in the interest of 
public education in California, and we most 
strongly urge every teacher to support by active 
membership, the efforts of the Association. 

MRS. ANNIE R. BABCOCK, Chairman; 
FRED B. PATTON, T. G. ALLISON, JOHN 
HARDWICK, GEORGE C. BARTON, Com- 
mittee. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


ADA F. LIVERIGHT, Librarian Pedagogical 
Library, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


HE Philadelphia public school children 

have been observing Children’s Book Week 
since 1920. We are planning to make our fifth 
anniversary—the sixth of the Book Publishers’ 
Association—a very general celebration in 
which all the pupils, from the tiny tots of the 
kindergarten to the high school seniors, will 
take part. The kindergarten children have 
never before had their attention drawn to Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, but this year we have a new 
supply of the original Jessie Willcox Smith pos- 
ter for their enjoyment. The possibilities of 
stories that may be drawn from this poster 
are inexhaustible and you may be sure it is 
the children who will be encouraged to tell 
the stories, not the teachers. Then the kin- 
dergarten children are going to be encouraged 
to make little books. Already they are busy 
collecting gaily colored pictures for pasting in 
these books which will become their very own 
property. 


The program for elementary industrial art 
(Continued on page 659) 
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VISIT TO A CHOCOLATE FACTORY 
JAMES A. BARR 
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Cacao Bean 


S WELL said by Mrs. Robson in “The 
Agen of Chocolate” now running from 
month to month in this magazine, “it 
is hard to realize as one sips a cup of choco- 
late today, how much legendary tradition and 
historical association surround the modest 
cacao bean.” Away back in 1519 Cortez is 
said to have been the first European to taste 
chocolate. Unfortunately for Montezuma, the 
Aztec emperor, it was served to the Spanish 
conqueror in “goblets of gold with spoons of 
finely wrought tortoise shell.”” As a result, 
the Aztecs lost emperor, go!d and chocolate. 
But while the many legends and traditions 
concerning chocolate are interesting, a visit 
to a modern factory to see at first hand just 
how cocoa and chocolate are made is the 
most interesting of all. It was the privilege 
of the writer recently to visit the Ghirardelli 
factory in San Francisco and to study the 
process of manufacture from bean to beverage 
and cake. Chaperoned by that dean of choco- 
late makers, Mr. D. L. Ghirardelli, the party 
began its tour with the huge warehouse rooms 
where the cacao bcans are 
stored. It was like a les- 
son in geography sampling 
the odd-looking brownish 
beans from South and Cen- 
tral America, the West In- 
dies and Africa. 

The factory is filled with 
special machinery, that al- 
most seems to think, while 
sanitation and cleanliness 
throughout were features. 
After the beans are thor- 
oughly cleaned, they go to 
the roasters, where they 
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stay about an hour and a half. 
After roasting the beans are 
cooled, cracked and the shells 
removed, again by machines. 
The beans, now perfectly dry, go 
to the grinders. These grinders, 
arranged in batteries of three at 
different heights, are a most in- 
teresting sight. The beans go in 
perfectly dry and without any- 
= thing being added to or taken 
from them, they are changed 
= “~ within two or three minutes to 
a rich, brownish liquid, and all 
because the grinding mill stones 
have brought out the vegetable oil, cocoa butter, 
that makes just about half of the weight of 
the beans. 


re. 


The liquid cocoa then moves to the presses. 
Here a pressure of 6,000 pounds to the square 
inch quickly removes the greater part of the 
oil, leaving great cakes of solid cocoa, which 
may easily be crumbled between the fingers. 
These cakes when dried and ground again, 
become the powdered cocoa, from which the 
beverage is made. 


This powdered cocoa, plus powdered sugar, 
plus varying quantities of the liquid cocoa from 
the grinders form the chocolate used as a bev- 
erage and also the bar or cake chocolate, with 
which all are familiar. And what a maze 
of “thinking” machines are used for each 
process, mixing, grinding, rolling, placing in 
moulds, labeling, boxing and finally shunting to 


the sales-rooms, ready for markets the world 
over. 


One of the “cleverest” of the many “clever” 
machines is the one that fills, weighs and 
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Roasters in Ghirardelli Factory 


labels the cans. The cans go through these 
machines in a constant procession as fast 
as they can roll with never an error as to 
weight, pasting or label. Probably no manu- 
factured product that reaches the table is 
so near the natural product as are cocoa and 
chocolate. Cocoa, the beverage, is simply the 
cacao bean ground and refined with most of 
the cocoa butter taken out, while chocolate is 
cocoa retaining the butter with powdered sugar 
added. No one, however, without seeing the 
“wheels go round” in the factory can appreci- 
ate how much depends on the process of manu- 
facture and this the Ghirardelli’s have reduced 
to an exact science during seventy-two years 
of cocoa and chocolate manufacturing in San 
Francisco. 


JUNIPERO SERRA SCHOOL, PASADENA 
MARGARET S. SCHORR, Teacher 


UNIPERO SERRA SCHOOL in Pasadena is 
J. public school whose pupils are all of Mex- 

ican parentage. We, who teach in this insti- 
tution, believe that these children are in no 
way inferior. For the last three years we have 
occupied a beautiful building of Mexican archi- 
tecture, and fully equipped to fill the needs of 
these children. We have showers, hot and 
cold; a clinic, a work shop and domestic science 
rooms where even the small girls are taught 
sewing and cooking. There is a dining-room 
where students serve “the penny lunch.” We 
like to have noon-hour visitors. We are proud 
of the “silent grace” before one child eats a 
bite, and the sweet manners of our little 
Mexicans. 


In music and art these children really excel. 





In “Music Appreciation” contests held through- 
out the schools in Pasadena, Junipero Serra 
has stood highest, and has taken many honors 
in athletics. 

Our parents co-operate with us always. They 
pay well when there is an admission to school 
entertainments, and appreciate what is being 
done for them. We have seen almost no cases 
of grafting or beggary. In Junipero Serra we 
have a Parent-Teacher Association of 48 mem- 
bers, officered entirely by the Mexican inothers. 

Perhaps as a whole our children are not as 
eager for learning as Orientals, but they love 
to come to school, and do not seem to care at 
all for holidays and vacations. 


The City has a dispensary in our neighbor- 
hood; there is the Edna Alter Settlement 
House and Woman’s Hospital, and both a 
Protestant and a Catholic mission. Model cot- 
tages have been built by the Mexican Homes 
Association, where some of our people live for 
the same rent often charged Mexicans for 
hovels. All these are factors in helping these 
people to live decently. They are being given 
“a chance,” which we who work with them 
know most of them never had before. 

Each year many of the same families send 
their children to us better dressed and cleaner 
than they were the year before. Those in the 
Kindergarten and Primary are often as attrac- 
tive as any American children. We are espe- 
cially proud of those who have been with us 
for several years. Their development seems 
almost a marvel. Woe-begone little immi- 
grants often come to us, but in a few months 
they seem like different children. 

Perhaps these children won’t have the same 
(Continued on page 672) 
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TRAINING OUR P. T. A. MEMBERS 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD 


UCH attention has been given lately to 
Mine so-called “Institutes.” One of the 
most successful institutes for advising our 
members as to how to carry on our work, was 
held at the last state convention. That instruc- 
tion was given to the eleven hundred delegates 
but so large is California’s group of active 
members that those delegates can merely serve 
as leaders for others. The various districts 
in the state, serving as great sections for 
conference and instruction, have likewise been 
holding institutes. We feel they are most 
valuable to the state for with 1,200 associations 
and ninety thousand members, Wwe are bound 
to be a foree whose effect shall be in propor- 
tion to the ideals it serves. Without direction, 
or with wrong impressions as to the purposes, 
these associations may not only fail as good 
organizations but may actually be diverted into 
channels of work which are not countenanced 
by our state and national policies. It cer- 
tainly is time well spent in teaching our mem- 
bers how best to serve. 

We are not only teaching our members but 
the public at large that we are not merely 
financial adjuncts to the schools; that the finan- 
cial assistance given is but a demonstration 
of one small bit of our willingness to help in 
a material way, that the real purpose is to 
bring about better homes, better schools and 
better communities by organized effort; to 
secure for the future citizens an environment 
in school and home that shall give them the 
opportunity of being better citizens than the 
present generation could possibly be. 


National Conference 

The National Board of Managers of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers met 
in Denver from September 30 to October 2. 
Most of the National officers and chairmen 
were present and sixteen states sent their 
presidents. This meeting was most valuable 
for the smaller group was able to discuss 
fully various problems that can only be touched 
upon at the National Convention. One of the 
first pieces of business was to vote that we 
cooperate with the National Thrift Committee, 





of which 
man. 

Uniform constitutions for states as well as 
locals was advocated. One of the most inter- 
esting ventures is that of the extension work 
and demonstration of the rural P. T. A., as is 
planned by Mrs. Cleaver for a national pro- 
ject. This work will be conducted in North 
Dakota and will cover a period of five years. 
The rural people of North Dakota are most 
eager for this work and the superintendents 
of schools from all sections have traveled 
many hundred miles to learn how to start 
the organization work. The money for this 
work is to be derived from the 1925 Child 
Welfare Day Fund, which is the gift from 
locals to the National each year, on its birth- 
day. 


Mr. Arthur Chamberlain is chair- 


A resolution protesting the practice of hazing 
was passed. It promised the aid of our groups 
to the school authorities in their effort to 
stamp out this dangerous practice. 

The protest against the sale of salacious 
literature is to be vigorously carried on. 

Many suggestions were given as to the ef- 
ficient conduct of the national projects in the 
many states. Various problems common to 
the states were discussed and advice given. 

For three days the work was carried on, 
each night seeing us at work till midnight. Den- 
ver was a most hospitable hostess city and 
extended us the opportunity of meeting its 
local workers at luncheons and banquets. 


Colorado held its convention on the last two 
days of our stay and had our national presi- 
dent give an address in the municipal audi- 
torium on October 1. Mr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
the new president of the N. E. A. gave a warm 
welcome to our group and said that both locally 
and in his larger educational field he had con- 
fidence in the work. Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, 
of Denver, state superintendent of Colorado, 
gave a warm tribute to the organization. Mrs. 
Bradford has long been an ardent supporter 
of our group but it was a wonderful treat to 
hear her eloquent address that evening. 

The next annual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is to be 


(Continued on page 661) 
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labels the cans. The cans go through these 
machines in a constant procession as fast 
as they can roll with never an error as to 
weight, pasting or label. Probably no manu- 
factured product that reaches the table is 
so near the natural product as are cocoa and 
chocolate. Cocoa, the beverage, is simply the 
cacao bean ground and refined with most of 
the cocoa butter taken out, while chocolate is 
cocoa retaining the butter with powdered sugar 
added. No one, however, without seeing the 
“wheels go round” in the factory can appreci- 
ate how much depends on the process of manu- 
facture and this the Ghirardelli’s have reduced 
to an exact science during seventy-two years 
of cocoa and chocolate manufacturing in San 
Francisco. 


JUNIPERO SERRA SCHOOL, PASADENA 
MARGARET S. SCHORR, Teacher 


UNIPERO SERRA SCHOOL in Pasadena is 
J: public school whose pupils are all of Mex- 

ican parentage. We, who teach in this insti- 
tution, believe that these children are in no 
way inferior. For the last three years we have 
occupied a beautiful building of Mexican archi- 
tecture, and fully equipped to fill the needs of 
these children. We have showers, hot and 
cold; a clinic, a work shop and domestic science 
rooms where even the small girls are taught 
sewing and cooking. There is a dining-room 
where students serve “the penny lunch.” We 
like to have noon-hour visitors. We are proud 
of the “silent grace” before one child eats a 
bite, and the sweet manners of our little 
Mexicans. 


in music and art these children really excel. 





In “Music Appreciation” contests held through- 
out the schools in Pasadena, Junipero Serra 
has stood highest, and has taken many honors 
in athletics. 

Our parents co-operate with us always. They 
pay well when there is an admission to school 
entertainments, and appreciate what is being 
done for them. We have seen almost no cases 
of grafting or beggary. In Junipero Serra we 
have a Parent-Teacher Association of 48 mem- 
bers, officered entirely by the Mexican mothers. 

Perhaps as a whole our children are not as 
eager for learning as Orientals, but they love 
to come to school, and do not seem to care at 
all for holidays and vacations. 


The City has a dispensary in our neighbor- 
hood; there is the Edna Alter Settlement 
House and Woman’s Hospital, and both a 
Protestant and a Catholic mission. Model cot 
tages have been built by the Mexican Homes 
Association, where some of our people live for 
the same rent often charged Mexicans for 
hovels. All these are factors in helping these 
people to live decently. They are being given 
“a chance,” which we who work with them 
know most of them never had before. 

Each year many of the same families send 
their children to us better dressed and cleaner 
than they were the year before. Those in the 
Kindergarten and Primary are often as attrac- 
tive as any American children. We are espe- 
cially proud of those who have been with us 
for several years. Their development seems 
almost a marvel. Woe-begone little immi- 
grants often come to us, but in a few months 
they seem like different children. 

Perhaps these children won’t have the same 
(Continued on page 672) 
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UCH attention has been given lately to 
Mithe so-called “Institutes.” One of the 
most successful institutes for advising our 
members as to how to carry on our work, was 
held at the last state convention. That instruc- 
tion was given to the eleven hundred delegates 
but so large is California’s group of active 
members that those delegates can merely serve 
as leaders for others. The various districts 
in the state, serving as great sections for 
conference and instruction, have likewise been 
holding institutes. We feel they are most 
valuable to the state for with 1,200 associations 
and ninety thousand members, We are bound 
to be a foree whose effect shall be in propor- 
tion to the ideals it serves. Without direction, 
or with wrong impressions as to the purposes, 
these associations may not only fail as good 
organizations but may actually be diverted into 
channels of work which are not countenanced 
by our state and national policies. It cer- 
tainly is time well spent in teaching our mem- 
bers how best to serve. 

We are not only teaching our members but 
the public at large that we are not merely 
financial adjuncts to the schools; that the finan- 
cial assistance given is but a demonstration 
of one small bit of our willingness to help in 
a material way, that the real purpose is to 
bring about better homes, better schools and 
better communities by organized effort; to 
secure for the future citizens an environment 
in school and home that shall give them the 
opportunity of being better citizens than the 
present generation could possibly be. 


National Conference 

The National Board of Managers of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers met 
in Denver from September 30 to October 2. 
Most of the National officers and chairmen 
were present and sixteen states sent their 
presidents. This meeting was most valuable 
for the smaller group was able to discuss 
fully various problems that can only be touched 
upon at the National Convention. One of the 
first pieces of business was to vote that we 
cooperate with the National Thrift Committee, 


of which Mr. Arthur Chamberlain is chair- 
man. 

Uniform constitutions for states as well as 
locals was advocated. One of the most inter- 
esting ventures is that of the extension work 
and demonstration of the rural P. T. A., as is 
planned by Mrs. Cleaver for a national pro- 
ject. This work will be conducted in North 
Dakota and will cover a period of five years. 
The rural people of North Dakota are most 
eager for this work and the superintendents 
of schools from all sections have traveled 
many hundred miles to learn how to start 
the organization work. The money for this 
work is to be derived from the 1925 Child 
Welfare Day Fund, which is the gift from 
locals to the National each year, on its birth- 
day. 

A resolution protesting the practice of hazing 
was passed. It promised the aid of our groups 
to the school authorities in their effort to 
stamp out this dangerous practice. 

The protest against the sale of salacious 
literature is to be vigorously carried on. 

Many suggestions were given as to the ef- 
ficient conduct of the national projects in the 
many states. Various problems common to 
the states were discussed and advice given. 

For three days the work was carried on, 
each night seeing us at work till midnight. Den- 
ver was a most hospitable hostess city and 
extended us the opportunity of meeting its 
local workers at luncheons and banquets. 


Colorado held its convention on the last two 
days of our stay and had our national presi- 
dent give an address in the municipal audi- 
torium on October 1. Mr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
the new president of the N. E. A. gave a warm 
welcome to our group and said that both locally 
and in his larger educational field he had con- 
fidence in the work. Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, 
of Denver, state superintendent of Colorado, 
gave a warm tribute to the organization. Mrs. 
Bradford has long been an ardent supporter 
of our group but it was a wonderful treat to 
hear her eloquent address that evening. 

The next annual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is to be 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
local or state education affairs of general interest.] 


Oregon’s Excellent Work 


| anes Mr. Barr: 


We lend books for exhibit far and wide to 
book dealers, libraries and clubs, and try to 
present the actual books, as they stimulate great 
interest in ownership. We publish book marks 
giving lists of home libraries for children. Our 
State Library supplies the books and the book 
marks and the local libraries throughout the 
State make exhibits and have quite a variety of 
plans for local work. We send circular letters 
to all Parent-Teacher Associations and to Clubs. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CORNELIA MARVIN. 
Librarian, Oregon State Library. 


Program for Children’s Book Week 


yo Mr. Editor: 


The following program is suggested for the 
city-wide observance of Children’s Book Week. 
All the points put forth were very successfully 
practiced by the New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Free Public Library either last year or the year 
before. The program is designed (1) to direct 
the thoughts of the young people of the city 
toward books and reading and (2) to present 
the opportunities offered by and the personal 
interest of each child in the public library. 

I. “Posterize” the busy sections of the city, 
and the school buildings, three weeks in ad- 
vance, announcing the Week and the plans. 
(See also suggestion II 2 below.) Also make 
arrangements with school authorities, parochial 
and public. 

Il. Arrange the following school contests so 
that prizes can be awarded during Children’s 
Book Week, and productions can be placed on 
public display in the library all during the week 
itself. 

1. Essay Contest in each of the grade schools, 
on appropriate subjects as “What the Public 
Library Means to Me,” with a first and second 
prize in each school, namely illustrated classics 
(Windermere series of Rand or Golden Books 
of McKay). 

2. Poster designing contest in the Junior 
High School, with similar books as first, second 
and third prizes. These posters can then be used 
in the “posterizing” the following year. 

3. Bookplate designing contest in Senior High 
School, with three like prizes, or better, allow 
any choice of books within means. 

N. B.—The money for these prizes is to be 
obtained from the Rotary, Kiwanis and other 
civic clubs (in New Brunswick's case $6.00 from 
each of four clubs). 

III. During the Week schedule all fifth and 


sixth year classes of grade schools (other grades 
if time allows) to visit the Children’s Depart- 


ment of the public library with following plans: 

1. Let librarian present the appeal of the 
library and explain the essentials of its use. 

2. Distribute a copy of “Book Shelf for Boys 
and Girls’ (Bowker) to each teacher accompany- 
ing her class. Give each pupil a copy of the 
library bulletin prepared especially for the 
occasion, or else “Gifts for Children’s Book 
Shelves” (A. L. A.); emphasize building up of 
home libraries of their own. ‘ 

3. Offer special inducements, during the 
Week only, to bring former pupil borrowers 
back to library by (1) halving outstanding fines 
and (2) eliminating charge for new cards re- 
placing those lost. 

IV. Let each school of the city, through its 
own principal, present the public library with 
a book as an expression of interest and appre- 
ciation, the money to be obtained by voluntary 
penny contributions from the student body. 

V. The above gifts to the library, and the 
book prizes for the contests are to be presented 
formally at a special auditorium assembly in 
each school, scheduled beforehand. The librarian 
himself will here receive the gifts to the library 
with apt comment. This function in the Senior 
High School offers peculiar opportunities. These 
assemblies should be made distinctly special 
occasions for joint observance of the Week in 
each school, with special speakers, as writers 
for children, and should serve as a fitting cli- 
max for Children’s Book Week in each case. 

VI. Attention is called to the fact that in 
1924 Father and Son Week coincides with 
Children’s Book Week, offering the latter still 
further opportunities. 

HAROLD F. BRIGHAM, 
Directing Librarian, Free Public Library, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Bureau of Education Bulletin 

HE Preparation of Teachers, is the title of an 

important industrial education circular (No. 
22) recently issued by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. It deals specifically with the training of 
teachers in the manual arts and industrial edu- 
cation. In summarizing the materials, Mr. 
Charles A. Bennett of the Manual Arts Press 
states that there has been a significant recogni- 
tion of a broader interpretation of the task of 
the manual arts teacher. We have said in the 
past that we should have educational background 
and general professional training in common 
with other teachers, in addition to the special 
preparation for technical phases of his work; 
but at the meeting we have had a new appreci- 
ation of what this means. It has been brought 
out here that the manual arts teacher must 
have broad preparation. unusual personal quali- 
fications, and especially genuine ability as a 


social leader, if he is to meet present-day de- 
mands. 
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LITERATURE _ 3 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK, NOVEMBER 9 TO 15, 1924 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COMMUNITIES FOR 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


ORM a Book Week committee, with repre- 

sentatives of the groups listed below. 

Plan November programs and exhibits of 
books in these groups. 

Display posters, “More Books in the Home” 
and “Let’s Read Together.” 

Distribute card miniatures of posters, as in- 
vitations and lists. 

Arrange for newspaper articles on boys’ and 
girls’ reading, and newspaper contests for best 
book reviews, book posters, book-plate designs, 
book-cases, library photographs, book lists, etc. 

Distribute lists of the best books for children. 
Consult local library or state library commis- 
sion in preparing these, 

Plan window displays and interior displays 
for book stores and public library, of picture 
books and toy books for little children, “a 
library for a girl’s room,” “a library for a boy’s 
room,’ and other groups. Include a group of 
books about child psychology and children’s 
reading for parents and teachers, “a parents’ 
bookshelf.”” Books in displays should include a 
variety of editions to suit many tastes and 
purses. Book cases made in local manual train- 
ing classes might be used in displays, with 
photographs of boys’ and girls’ home libraries. 

For the churches, suggest special sermons on 
children’s reading and revision of the Sunday 
School Library. 


Book Week Projects 


‘< OULD we give one gift to every child” says 

William Frederick Bigelow in a _ recent 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, “we should choose 
the love of books.” 

There is no better way to direct children than 
to help them help themselves. Self-expression 
is the keynote to growth. Opportunity given to 
boys and girls for self-expression in connection 
with the annual national Children’s Book Week 
will react in a keener appreciation of books. 
Mrs. Blanche Graham Williams of the Indian- 
apolis Public Schools has made some excellent 
suggestions as to Book Week Projects: 

The Book Play 

Of all the activities in which a school may 
engage there is none finer in educational value 
or purpose than the school play. Not only does 
it give splendid opportunity for self-expression 
on the part of the child, but also in its staging 
it offers problems for every department of the 
school: The underlying principle of a play for 
Children’s Book Week should be to create en- 
thusiasm for the best books. Two printed plays 
which are good for use or adaptation are 
“Friends in Bookland,” by W. A. Hope, pub- 


lished by Macmillan; “The Children’s Book 
Shelf,” by Patten Beard, in Child Life, Novem- 
ber, 1922; “The Trial on Book Hill,” by Ruby 
Phillips Bramwell, in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, November, 1923; and prize plays 
in “The Gossip Shop,” in Bookman, January, 
1924. Help pupils write their own plays to in- 
clude their favorite characters. 


Creating a Taste for Books 

1. Get pupil’s expression of his own prefer- 
ences in books, orally and in letter to teacher 
or parent. 

2. Have boys and girls report on books liked 
by parents when they were children. 

3. In geography and history classes, talk 
about the books that will add interest to study; 
historical stories, stories about other countries, 
books of travel, etc. 

4. Talk about the various kinds of books in 
the school or public library, including books 
recommended for supplementary reading and in 
reading circle lists. 


Contests 
1. Writing Essays: 
On favorite books. 
On favorite book characters. 
On local book club and its proposed work. 
On care of books. 

2. Best poster designs, on books or reading. 

3. Best slogans for book posters. 

4. Best book-plate designs. 

5. Best book-cases. 

6. Best book-mark designs. 

7. Best original verse for book-marks. 

8. Best collection of book quotations. 

9. Best ten suggestions for care of books. 

10. Best book cheers. 

The best essays should be printed in local 
newspapers and in the school paper, and should 
have a place on the assembly program during 
Book Week. The best book-marks should be 
printed by the school printing class and dis- 
tributed to pupils as souvenirs of the Week. 

Ask the public library to hold an exhibit of 
original designs for book posters and book- 
plates, or interest a down-town store in display- 
ing original drawings in windows. Have them 
on display in school assembly room. Have the 
book issue invitations to parents to attend ex- 
hibit during Book Week. 


How It Was Done Last Year 


ORE than 3,500 states and towns took part 

in the Children’s Book Week last year. The 
Children’s Book Store in Los Angeles, working 
closely with clubs, churches, the library, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, gave prizes through 
the schools for the highest percentages in an 
“Earn-a-Book”’ campaign, which brought great 
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results in purchases by 3,000 school 
who earned the money for books. 


children 


J. K. Gill Company of Portland, Oregon, intro- 
duced “Gillikin,” a book elf, to Portland during 
Book Week, in a pantomime called “Book Land 


Folk.” Gillikin called forth from a huge book 
set in the big corner windows of the store, well- 
loved characters from books, with a crowded 
audience on street and 
sidewalk, Gillikin later 
delighted children and 


grown folks at a party 
and play in the shop. 


Gillikin seals were 
placed in every book 
sold. Gillikin says: “In 
the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Own Book Shop, it is 
children’s Book Week 


all year round.” 


The art director of 
the Denver Public 
Schools organized a 
Playlet, “Bookland,” 
which was given in the 
art room of the public 
library as a project 
worked out by the 
school children. As the 
pages of a huge book 
were turned, the char- 
acters appeared. 


Talks were given in 
the Bangor, Maine, li- 
brary by the Boy Scout 
director, and by the 
dean of the high school, 


In Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, the library wrote 
to more than one hun- 
dred ministers suggest- 
ing co-operation. Photo- 
graphs of library dis- 
plays, and book lists, 
were given full-page space in newspapers. Book- 
plate designing contests were held in the schools: 


At Paul Elder’s store in San Francisco, in con- 
nection with the exhibition of books and 
original illustrations, the three-reel film, “The 
Making of a Book,” was shown each morning 
in the children’s room; every afternoon there 
were book talks by authors and other prominent 
speakers, recitations by the children, and a 
book film. On Saturday of Book Week, prizes 
and diplomas were awarded to the 72 boys and 
girls who had completed the reading suggested 
during the summer in the Vacation Reading 
Club. The Jury of Award was composed of book 
review editors representing all the local papers. 


Many California schools used the idea of 
“Earn-a-Book” this week, exhibiting the books 
children bought with their earnings. 


All the country schools in Fresno County, Cal- 
ifornia, received suggestions for Children’s Book 
Week and directions for a contest book from the 
County Library. Book prizes were given for the 
best essays of 300 words on “A visit with a story 
book friend.” 





The Seattle Mothers’ Congress Circle gave a 
luncheon at the close of Childrens Book Week, 
in honor of the sixteen children’s librarians of 
the city to whom the Congress expressed appre- 
ciation of service and guidance in their chil- 
dren’s reading. 


Women’s Clubs and Children’s Books 


HE Literature Di- 

vision of the General 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will stress the 
value of books in the 
home during the coming 
biennial period, and to 
that end has prepared a 
Home Library List with 
books for all members 
of the family, about 
one-fourth of which are 
children’s books. This 
list will be sent to any 
club making request of 
the chairman (Mrs. L. A. 
Miller, 1528 N. Nevada 
Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado) and 
enclosing a stamped 
self-addressed envelope. 
Ask for American Home 
Series, Number 1. 


“The Book and the 
Child” is the second of 
the Federation’s Ameri- 
can Home Series, pre- 
pared at the request of 
the National Association 
of Book Publishers for 
use in plans for Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. These 
suggestions come also 
from the Division of 
Literature, with the spe- 
cial message, “All clubs 
are urged to cooperate 
with the librarians in their efforts to encourage 
appreciation of better books during Children’s 
Book Week, November 9-15, 1924.” Suggestions 
are included for club meetings, for book ex- 
hibits and book talks, for story-telling, and for 
the study of children’s books. 

The Division of Literature recommends espe- 
cially for Children’s Book Week, “Own a Book— 
Earn a Book,” suggesting that “the ownership 
of books be encouraged by putting on a cam- 
paign of earning a book among the children of 
the community, celebrating Book Week by the 
purchase. The book exhibit and book talks 
should precede selection and the interest of the 
teachers should be enlisted. In Los Angeles last 
year 4,000 school children earned and purchased 
books in such a campaign; one of the banks 
cooperated by furnishing a small savings bank 
in the shape of a volume. The children should 
have their money ready but reserve their pur- 
chase until after the exhibit and the guidance of 
the daily chat there. The book purethased must 
be one that will bear re-reading and be treas- 
ured always. Such a campaign and investment 
of hard-earned funds will have greater educa- 
tional value than any mere talk about books. 
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Know Your Public Library 
HE following questionnaire prepared by the 
American Library Association and based on 
a statement issued by the Ohio State Library 
is offered as a suggestion to libraries, women’s 
clubs, Rotary or other civic clubs and to high 
achool teachers, as the basis of special programs 
or study which might appropriately make a 
part of plans for American Education Week: 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 
Does your library have branches or service 
stations for outlying districts? 
Are all elements in the community reached? 
Business men, foreigners, factory girls? 
Is the library used by 30 per cent of the popu- 
lation, a reasonable minimum? 
Is the annual circulation of books five times 
the population of the city? 
CHILDREN'S WORK 
(Building for the future) 
Is there a children’s librarian with special 
training? 
A special reading room with low tables and 
shelves? 
A well selected, adequate collection of chil- 
dren’s books? 
Is work correlated with that of schools? 
ADULT EDUCATION 
Does your library make an organized effort 
to aid men and women and boys and girls out 
of school in planning courses of reading for self- 
education? 
BOOK STOCK 
Is collection adapted to the interests of the 
community? 
Is it kept up by frequent buying? 
QUARTERS 
Is library centrally situated? In good repair? 
Clean? Attractive? 
Are reading room and book space adequate? 
STAFF 
Is service gladly or grudgingly given? 
Have librarian and assistants had as much 
general education as teachers must have? 
What professional library training have they 
had? 
Are salaries sufficient for good service? 
Are they comparable with school salaries? 
INCOME 
Does tax levy average $1.00 per capita, a rea- 
sonable standard? 
Is there other revenue? 
GOVERNMENT 
Who are your library trustees? 
Are they interested in library progress? 
SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
. Your librarian. and trustees. 
Your State Library or Library Commission 
(for laws, standards, comparisons). 


Book Week in California Libraries 

HE libraries of California are unanimous in 

their plans to celebrate Children’s Book 
Week. The librarians, of course, have different 
ideas of impressing the public with the impor- 
tance of this subject. Everywhere selections of 
the best books are shown, good short lists are 
distributed, talks are given in schools as well 
as libraries, and the children are invited to take 
part by making posters and writing stories and 


essays. In many of the smaller towns some 
merchant has been induced to stock good ¢chil- 
dren’s books, thus making it possible at Christ- 
mas for parents to use the information imparted. 


Amador County Free Library 
MADOR County is rich; mining men know 
that it is crossed by the fabulously valuable 

gold-bearing strip called the Mother Lode. But 
it is likewise rich in something above the 
ground, the county free library. Children's 
Book Week will be observed this year by varia- 
tions of the plan which proved so suecessful 
last year: Talks at meetings of the women’s 
clubs, visits by the librarian to the schools, 
posters and essays by the children, and as a 
climax a book party to which hundreds of chil- 
dren will come dressed to represent favorite 
characters and books. 


Berkeley Public Library 

HE Berkeley Public Library has found its 

clientele greatly interested in Children’s Book 
Week. One of the most important parts of the 
celebration is the education of adults through 
exhibits of worth-while, interesting new books, 
and also of good editions of old classics. Last 
year 104 children attended the Saturday morn- 
ing story hour Children’s Book Week; and on 
that day the Library circulated 355 chfldren’s 
books, a new high mark for the public library 
of the university city. Printed lists of recom- 
mended books were freely circulated from the 
library, and through the public schools, which 
were visited by members of the library staff. 
Advantage is taken of the willingness of book 
and department stores to make attractive win- 
dow and other displays of children’s books. 


Lassen County Free Library 

P in Lassen County, under the smoke plume 

of the only active volcano in America, Chil- 
dren’s Book Week is not limited to a week, but 
continues until Christmas. The eounty librarian 
has been able to induce a drug store in the 
county seat to stock a supply of well selected 
children’s books, thus making it possible for 
parents to put into practice what the county 
library teaches. 


Contra Costa County Free Library 

NE of the great aims of the county library 

is to bring the books to the people. Gen- 
erally speaking, this objective is reached through 
the placing of branches throughout the territory 
eovered. During November, however, the county 
librarian goes a step further: she packs up 150 
of the most attractive children’s books and takes 
them around over the county, so that parents 
who might otherwise not see them may learn 
what would delight the child at Christmas time. 


San Diego Public Library 
HE San Diego Public Library will have a 
program of stories, music and book talks at 
4 o'clock every day of Children’s Book Week. 
During these meetings certificates will be award- 
ed to the children who have read twenty stand- 
ard books and reported on them. 
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Los Angeles Public Library 
HILDREN’S Book. Week gives opportunity 
for librarians to put into practice a con- 

viction of long standing that ownership of books 
by children is highly desirable. The Los Angeles 
Public Library was last year able to influence 
children in two desirable ways: first it held 
before them the possibility of their attaining a 
creditable objective through work; and then it 
emphasized the value of book ownership by the 
individual. Reports from classroom teachers 
showed that 4,000 children actually earned a 
book. 


Pasadena Public Library 


HE Pasadena Public Library will exhibit 

choice children’s books and book lists in the 
adult library. The local newspapers plan to 
run a daily article written by the children’s 
librarian. Pasadena is fortunate in having a 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library where posters made by 
children will be exhibited, and where an author 
will talk to the children. 


Paris Library School 

HE Paris Library School is held at the Amer- 

ican Library in Paris, 10 Rue de l’Elysee, and 
is conducted under the auspices of the American 
Library Association. Prominent French profes- 
sors, librarians and publishers are among its 
lecturers. It has the cooperation of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, and of the municipal and other 
libraries in Paris, which the students visit or 
use as laboratories for practice work. The Paris 
Library School is a result of the wartime activ- 
ities of the American. Library Association and 
the American Committee for Work in Devastated 
France. These two organizations in their library 
service to troops and civilians, demonstrated the 
possibilities of American library methods, which 
aim to serve all the people of a community, in- 
cluding the children, and not primarily scholars 
or privileged individuals. 

The new popular libraries established in 
France by the American Committee, under the 
direction of Miss Jessie Carson, have since the 
war been gradually taken over by their local 
committees. But the training, especially for 
work with children, necessary for librarians of 
the new type, was unobtainable in France until 
the establishment of the Paris Library School. 
The American Committee for Devastated France 
financed this experiment of bringing training 
facilities to France, thereby making them avail- 
able to many more young French women than 
the few who have been sent to the United States 
for instruction. The Paris Library School is the 
newest of the various social and educational 
agencies established by Americans during or as 
a consequence of the war, and it is now the only 
one which is still under American administration. 


St. Nicholas 


OR fifty-one years, St. Nicholas has held a 
truly extraordinary place in the affections of 
American families; it has been a real factor in 
the American home, its ideals inspiring the 
youngsters who pored over its pages with a 
warm, genuine appreciation of home, a coopera- 


tive and fair-play spirit, and a definite desire to 
contribute their share of love, cheerful service, 
friendliness and fun—and if need be, of quiet, 
determined self-sacrifice. It has been, too, a fac- 
tor in American citizenship. It has taught love 
and worthy pride of country, that a life to be 
respectable must be useful, that no helpful work 
need be degrading, and that snobbishness has 
no part in any level of American life. 

The first editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, seems 
almost to have been born for that particular 
work. At the time when Dr. Holland and Mr. 
Roswell Smith were considering the publication 
of a juvenile monthly, Mrs. Dodge was associated 
with Harriet Beecher Stowe and Donald G. 
Mitchell in the editorship of “Hearth and 
Home,” a weekly periodical with one of the 
largest audiences of that time. She had charge 
of the juvenile department, and her inspired con- 
duct of this brought her a reputation as an 
editor which equalled that which she already 
enjoyed as the author of that immensely popu- 
lar—and still popular—juvenile classic, “Hans 
Brinker, or the The Silver Skates.” 

Louisa M. Alcott was one of the earlier St. 
Nicholas authors. There was poetry in those 
early volumes by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Christine Rossetti; there were short articles 
by Bret Harte, John Hay, Donald G. Mitchell, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Charles Dudley 
Warner. — 

Kipling’s Jungle Stories were written for St. 
Nicholas; Jack London wrote for it; Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett's “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy” was a St. Nicholas serial. Andrew Lang 
told in its pages “The Story of the Golden 
Fleece”; Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas Nel- 
son Page contributed characteristic Southern 
stories; Mrs. Dodge herself, her noble story of 
“Donald and Dorothy”; Mrs. C. V. Jamison, 
“Lady Jane” and “Toinette’s Philip.” 

Lord Tennyson wrote expressly for St. Nich- 
olas two exquisite child songs. There were wel- 
come contributions from Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley and Joaquin Miller, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Dallas Lore Sharp, Mary E. 
Wilkins—and from Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Richard Harding Davis the very first of their 
stories to be published. 


Current Events 


T IS within a comparatively few years that 

the teaching of current events has come to 
be recognized as pretty nearly a necessity. Cur- 
rent events is not a fad. It has found a perma- 
nent place in the curriculum because its teaching 
is founded upon a very sound theory. That 
theory recognizes that the real reason for the 
spending of public money to maintain the schools 
is that we may rear a_e generation better 
equipped to carry on the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. Every subject taught should contribute 
to that end. It seems obvious that the student 
can have no intelligent understanding of citizen- 
ship unless he has a fair knowledge of what is 
going on in this and other nations. One little 
paper, Current Events, has for twenty-three 
years taught our boys and girls how to take an 
intelligent interest in current affairs. Today 


Current Events is found in weekly use in nearly 
every school. 
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My Bookhouse. Edited by Olive Beaupre Miller. 
Six volumes. Profusely illustrated in colors. 
Published by The Bookhouse for Children, 
Chicago. Distributed by Neville Book Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 1920. 


“My Bookhouse” is a collection of stories from 
the world’s best literature, edited by Olive Beau- 
pre Miller, a teacher, writer of children’s stories, 
and a mother,—and it is her own idea of what is 
desirable for children to read in their early life, 
or in the formative period of their development, 
from babyhood up to high school. Overy story 
is designed to aid a mother in training the char- 
acter, and disciplining her own child through 
the story values or moral that is subtly brought 
out. Mrs. Miller is a recognized authority on 
children’s literature and her work is the only 
one of its kind on the market today. 

Recently the Child Welfare magazine featured 
a stimulating article by Mrs. Miller on “Right 
Reading for Children.” She stressed the influ- 
ence of imaginative literature, the value of 
fiction in children’s reading, the evil of the 
“preachy” story, and insistence upon real liter- 
ature. 

Volume One of the Bookhouse is for the 
youngest child and is entitled “In the Nursery.” 
Volume Two is “Up One Pair of Stairs.” Volume 
Three “Through Fairy Halls,” is chiefly fairy 
tales, but it is well balanced, as are all these 
volumes, with good, realistic and humorous sto- 
ries, since the child at no time should be allowed 
stories all of one type, lest his thought grow 
one-sided. 

“The Treasure Chest” is the book of adventure, 
progressing from the more adventurous fairy 
tales to realistic adventure. 

“From the Tower Window” is the book of 
romantic adventures, and its basic material con- 
sists of stories from the great national epics. 

In this manner each one of the five volumes 
represents a distinct phase of the child’s devel- 
opment. The last volume, “The Latch Key,” 
contains all the explanatory material which has 
been reserved for this book in order that no 
smallest note of adult or professional thought 
might mar the childlikeness of the other vol- 
umes. 


The Constitution of Our Country. By Frank A. 
Rexford and Clara L. Carson. 186 pp., il. 
American Book Company. 1924. T76c. 


This book has been prepared to meet the laws 
of many states which require the teaching of the 
Constitution in the public schools. It will serve 
this specific purpose in the eighth grade in Cali- 
fornia admirably. For it gives a brief history 
and explanation of the Constitution in terms of 
everyday life—its principles, the activities 
under it, the duties it implies, and the rights it 
assures. It throws light on all government func- 
tions and centers the emphasis upon the rela- 
tions of the young citizen to his country. The, 
presentation is enlivened by appropriate pic- 
tures, stimulating questions, and references to 
the text of the Constitution. The style is sim- 
ple, the diction suitable for eighth graders. 


Laboratory Problems in Physics. By Angus L. 
Cavanagh and Clyde M. Westcott. 127 pp. il. 
Ginn & Company. 1924. 96c. 


Los Angeles deserves praise for the production 
of this atlas of physics experiments. Mr. Cav- 


anagh, principal of the Warren G. Harding High 
School, and Mr. Westcott, head of science depart- 
ment, Hollywood High School, have collaborated 
this volume. As is well known, students are very 
prone to confuse the observed facts of experi- 
ments with text book statements. This volume 
develops the laboratory work independently 
from the text book and consistently aims to 
train students in independent thinking. 

As wide a use as possible is made of commer- 
cial articles, instead of purely scientific appa- 
ratus that is never seen outside the classroom, 
Fifty-nine experiments are outlined with pains- 
taking thoroughness and accuracy. The exer- 
cises range from the determination of the area 
of a triangle to different types of spectra. 


Carl and the Cotton Gin. By Sara Ware Bassett. 
264 pp. il. Little Brown Company. 1924. 
$1.65. 


The Invention Series, of which this is the fifth 
volume, deals in a spirited and interesting way 
with the great inventions. The printing press, 
the steam engine, the telephone, and the wireles& 
have furnished the themes for the preceding: 
volumes, with Paul, Steve, Ted and Walter as 
heroes. 

In this volume, the history of cotton is inter- 
woven in the story of an ambitious school boy, 
whose family and friends profit by his appar- 
ently mischievous pranks. 

Carl McGregor was the oldest boy in Widow 
McGregor’s brood of youngsters, and he thought 
it rather hard that his mother made him go to 
school instead of letting him go to work in 
Davis and Coulter’s cotton mills, where his 
friends Hal and Louise Harling were employed. 
However, he plugged along at his studies until 
the arrival of his mother’s brother, Frederick. 

Uncle Frederick was a sea captain with won- 
derful tales of the strange countries he had vis- 
ited and the marvelous sights he had seen. Carl 
became interested in cotton, which his uncle had 
seen growing in many lands, and gradually, from 
various sources, he learned the whole history 
of cotton and the different experiments which 
have finally resulted in the manufacture of cot- 
ton thread and fabrics as we know them today. 


The Platoon School. By Charles L. Spain. 262 p. 
il. Macmillan Company. 1924. 


The deputy superintendent of Detroit schools 
has made a splendid analysis of the adaptation 
of the elementary school organization to the 
curriculum. His study is full of constructive 
suggestions and helpful materials on the re- 
organization of schools in terms of twentieth 
century ideals and needs. There are many illus- 
trations and tables and the material is well 
classified. 

Chapter 7, dealing with controversial ques- 
tions, is particularly helpful. Dr. Spain answers 
such questions as these: (1) Does not the platoon 
school organization make project teaching al- 
most impossible because of its departmentaliza- 
tion? (2) Do not pupils in platoon schools lose 
the personal touch? (3) Are not pupils in platoon 
schools under a nervous strain? (4) Does not 
frequent change of classes waste time and cause 
disorder? 

In his conclusion he states that the school of 
the future will provide for greater individual 
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freedom and opportunity for initiative, that the 
curriculum will be still further differentiated 
and that there will be individual-group instruc- 
tion. 


Publicity and the Public School. 
Miller and Fred Charles. 
Mifflin Company. $1.20. 


The director of publications of the Cleveland 
Public Schools and a member of the editorial 
staff of the Cleveland Plain Dealer have collab- 
orated in the production of this timely and use- 
ful volume. It is one of the Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs edited by Henry Suzzalo. A 
luminous introductory statement is made by 
Dean Frank E. Spaulding of Yale University. Of 
special interest is Chapter 8, which deals with 
some features of a constructive program. Often 
in a volume the most important or significant 
words are those which close it. Such is the case 
with this. The authors, in closing, declare that 
effective publicity, whatever its object, works by 
indirection. School publicity, they state, must 
have as its only object the telling of the story 
of education. 

In the city of Cleveland has been demon- 
strated effectively, by the authors, the possibili- 
ties of practical methods and sound principles 
of continuous educational publicity. 


By Clyde R. 
179 p. Houghton 


Plant Anatomy. By William Chase Stevens. 
Fourth Edition, Revised. 398 p. il. Blakis- 
ton’s Son & Company. 1924. 


This volume considers plant structure from 
the standpoint of the development and functions 
of the tissues. It is also a handbook of micro- 
technic. The fact that this standard college text 
is now in its fourth edition is ample testimony 
of its teaching merit. 


Education Through Woodworking. A _ series of 
prize winning essays, with introduction by 
Arthur Dean. Published by the Educational 
Department, American Woodworking Ma- 


chinery Company, Rochester, N. Y. Pages 
360. Ti. 
What is the status of woodworking in the 


educational world of today? What progress, if 
any, has been made during the past forty years? 
What are the ideals and ideas of its teachers? 
At what goal are they striving, and by what 
classroom and shop practices are they endeavor- 
ing to accomplish that end? 

If you would like to know the answer to those 
questions if, as a progressive teacher, you 
would like to have in compact form the ideas, 
methods and practices of five hundred and more 
of your fellow educators, then you should see 
to it that a copy of “Education Through Wood- 
working” is in your library. 

“Bducation Through Woodworking” is the 
title of a 350-page, leather bound and hand- 
somely printed and illustrated book, which has 
been privately printed and distributed by the 
Educational Department of the American Wood- 
working Machinery Company. One copy of the 
book has been presented to each of the some 550 
contestants who were represented in the $10,000 
prize essay contest recently conducted by the 
publisher. 

In our humble estimation a much better title 
for the book would have been “The Story of 
Woodworking as It Stands Today,” for the book 





is a veritable compendium of the highest 
thought available on that subject. As Arthur 
Dean points out in his introduction, there are 
enough suggestions in the book for woodwork- 
ing teachers to last them for the next decade 
And Arthur Dean’s introduction, by the way, is 
not the least interesting or informative section 
of the book. No one can read his chapter with- 
out a better understanding and a renewed ap- 
preciation of the value of woodworking and 
cabinet making in the school curriculum. 

Approximately three quarters of the book is 
devoted to the twenty-two prize winning essays 
and to excerpts of the salient points of all the 
essays. The title of the competition was, “What 
I Am Doing or Propose to Do to Make the Sub- 
ject of Cabinet Making of More Educational 
Value to My Pupils,” and the contestants tell 
us in their own words exactly that. Vague gen- 
eralities are conspicuous by their absence. Con- 
crete cases and examples are invariably cited to 
uphold the opinions expressed, and there is 
scarcely a question a woodworking teacher could 
ask which is not answered somewhere in the 
book. 

Not all the essayists agree as to method and 
practice. Some favor the group method while 
others are strongly in favor of the individual 
project, but each writer states clearly and sim- 
ply why he teaches the way he does and what he 
has accomplished by so doing. All agree, how- 
ever, that the ultimate purpose of woodworking 
is the training of the mind as well as the hands, 
the making of men as well as the manufacture 
of furniture, ete. No one can read the book and 
fail to feel the sincerity and earnestness of its 
many authors. 

The publishers, too, are to be congratulated in 
that they gave the judges an absobhutely free 
rein. There were no restrictions or qualifica- 
tions of any kind and no attempt was made to 
convert the book into an advertising medium in 
the slightest degree. 

It is this candid expression of opinion on the 
part of the essayists which makes the book so 
valuable to the woodworking teacher, and when 
to the splendid thoughts and methods outlined 
in the essays and excerpts is added the chapter 
on “Shop Practices,” one can readily see why 
“Education Through Woodworking” is in such 
demand. 

The book was originally intended only for the 
contestants, but as its importance became more 
and more manifest, the American Woodworking 
Machinery Company ordered a small supply for 
other teachers of woodworking. As long as this 
extra supply lasts, bona fide members of that 
profession may purchase the books at $2.50, 
which is less than the actual cost of manufac- 
ture and mailing, but are asked to state their 
teaching connection when ordering. 


ALBERT D. PERRY. 


Applied Business English, by Hubert A. Hager, 
and Applied Business Correspondence, by 
Rupert P. SoRelle. The Gregg Publishing 
Co., pp. 144. 

Both Mr. Hagar and Mr. SoRelle, through 

their long years of experience and owing to 
their connection with the Gregg Publishing Co., 
are well prepared to write a comprehensive 
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treatise on applied business English and applied 
business correspondence. The book in hand is 
sufficiently brief to be a hand book for busy peo- 
ple. It is sufficiently detailed for classroom pur- 
poses, It is a practical, working manual and is a 
revision of the former book under the same title. 
The authors realize that a great amount of time 
is lost or absolutely wasted in the teaching of 
English in the high school. They give emphasis 
to certain minimum essentials and show how 
these essentials can be best mastered. There is 
treatment of sentence structure, the common 
parts of speech and exercises illustrating a 
proper usage with numerous problems showing 
application. Many type letters are given and 
the best business forms and practices. The book 
is a distinct contribution to the literature on the 
subject. 


The Study Readers. By Alberta Walker and 
Mary R. Parkman. Fourth Year, 310 p. il. 
Fifth Year, 322 p. il. Charles E. Merrill 
Company. 1924. 


The Study Readers are products of the James 
Ormund Wilson Normal School at Washington, 
Db. C. They stress study technique and method- 
ology. The authors, by following closely the 
scientific experiments of modern psychology, en- 
deavor to reduce reading methodology to a basis 
of clearly determined fact. 

In the best modern schools, there is not a 
single series of readers but many series, offering 
a wide range of materials and methods. Into 
such a program, the Walker-Parkman series will 
admirably fit. 

The readers in this series are primarily con- 
cerned with the silent phase of reading—the 
study phase. The authors have accepted the 
principle that oral reading does not, with any 
definiteness, prepare for silent reading, and have 
attacked the problem the other way round, in 
the belief that good silent reading, which is 
really the heart of study, has a special function 
to be worked out in a special way. 

That “special way” is attempted in this series 
by taking the child into confidence. He is told 
about the habits which are the stepping stones 
to competent reading; he is told about them in 
game form, which by its nature calls into play 
the activity for its own sake. Care has been 
taken in making the reading selection, through 
its introduction, connect with the child's life at 
some point of interest, and in formulating, at 
the end of the selection, pivotal questions about 
the reading. 


The Boy Whaleman. By George F. Tucker. 283 
p., 5 colored plates. Little Brown & Co. 
1924. $2.00. 

The “Beacon H.ll Bookshelf” is a commend- 
able series of children’s classics, handsomely 
printed, beautifully illustrated and well bound. 
Particularly satisfying is the large type, gener- 
ous spacing, restful paper, and wide margins. 

Every normal boy hankers for the mystery 
and romance of the sea. The story of Homer 
Bleechly, a New Bedford lad on board a whaling 
ship just before the Civil War, is packed with 
adventure and thrills. Bleechly was just fifteen 
when he shipped for a three years cruise on a 
whaler. Those three years took the lad from the 
Horn to the Arctic Zone, from southern waters, 


where they hunted sperm whales for oil, to 
northern seas, where they killed bowheads for 
whalebone. He saw strange ports, traded with 
Savages, and heard the sailors stories of various 
famous whalers and their adventures. 

This account of his voyage is based on actual 
facts which are in themselves too unusual and 
interesting to need any decorative additions in 
the way of fiction. Among the things that hap- 
pened on Bleechly’s trip were the killing of a 
sperm whale which contained three hundred 
pounds of ambergris, a thing which might not 
happen once in a lifetime; an adventure with an 
angry whale, which resulted disastrously to the 
young whaleman; an unpleasant and dangerous 
encounter with a white man marooned on a 
South Sea island with savages; and countless 
shipboard occurrences that made the days pass 
very quickly. The story will have a strong 
appeal for boys, and for their fathers as well. 


Beyond the Rainbow Bridge. By Frances 4G. 
Wickes. Milton Bradley Company. Pages 
309. $1.75. 

This is one of the many delightful “Bradley 


Quality Books.” In this book the beautiful 
Northern folk-lore is compiled and revised by 
Miss Wickes in such a fashion as to impress 
the reader with its charm and the wonder of the 
early imagination. Here are the myths of that 
fairy city above the Rainbow Bridge where the 
gold and marble palaces of the Norse Gods glis- 
ten in the sun. The tales tell of how the valiant 
Icelandic heroes venture forth across the Bridge 
to do battle with the Ice Gods below. The fol- 
lowing from the author’s dedication “To the 
Children” will show something of the real spirit 
of these wonder tales: 


“Step softly, children! for we are going 
across the Rainbow Bridge to where the 
palaces of gold and of marble gleam in the 
summer sun. Great story makers dwell 
there, and we shall hear of their mighty 
deeds. Grim giants peer up at us, and we 
may feel their icy breath. As we look down, 
we shall see strange monsters lurking far 
below us in the deep. They, too, shall come 
into our tale, but we shall not fear them 
for Thor stands guard with his mighty 
hammer,” 


Among a few of the many tales are “The 
Search for Wisdom,” “Thor’s Visit to Jotun- 
heim,” “The Forging of the Hammer,” “The 
Jewelled Necklace,” ‘The Fenris Wolf” and “The 
Tale of the End.” Full-page illustrations by 
Hildegarde Lupprian add much to the attractive- 
ness of the book. 


The Story Reader. Book One. By Sara Cone 
Bryant. 120 p. il. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 60c. 

Mrs. Sara Cone Bryant is known as the author 


of several charming books on story telling to 
children. The Story Reader is a serial for chil- 
dren, an original continued story based on the 
real life of some real children. Book One is 
exclusively a continuous narrative about the 
daily life of a little boy and his friends. It isa 
good story, easy to read and piquant from the 
standpoint of childish curiosity. The boy’s name 
is Gordon. In the first sentences, his “curly yel- 
low hair and shiny blue eyes” are enumerated. 
He is a pure Nordic. 
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Ar LAST! Constructive 


definite outlines for a real 
course in appreciation 
of music suited to the 
rural schools 


Music must serve childhood in country as well as city. 
This book gives concrete helpful directions and includes 


Sixty Morning Exercises 
Notes on Nineteen Artists 
Notes on Twenty-four Composers 
Three Lists for Music Memcry Contests 
Informational Notes on 174 Selections 
Words of 28 Band Accompaniments & Pattern Songs 
} Instruments cf the Orchestra & Many Instrumental Sek ctions 
- Directions for Twenty-four Folk Dances and Sirging Czmes 
Sixty Lesson Outlines arranged to supply activilies of 
individual interest to an ungraded school. Corre- 
lations of Music with Literature, Geography, 
American History, Nature Study, 
Penmanship, Projects, Metric 
Drawing, Physical 
Education 








“Your new booklet on the rural school work is of course the 
best thing of the sort available, and | believe will prove the 
greatest aid in teaching music that our rural fclks have had.” 
(A national authority in Rural Education.) 


This book has been prepared to make it possible for the rural 
teacher to bring the heritage of, good music to rural children. 


~ List price, 25 cents (5c additional by mail). 
JD) For full information, consult any dealer in Victor products, or write 


Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 


His MASTER'S VOICE” Camden, N. J. 
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Proceedings of the State Board of Education, 
October 6-11, 1924 


HE State Board of Education met in regular 
quarterly session in Sacramento, California, 
October 6, 1924. 


Mrs. Helene Hastings of Oakland, who was 
recently appointed to the board, was present. 
In accordance with law when the membership 
of the board is changed, a reorganization of the 
board took place. Mr. E. P. Clarke was re- 
elected president and Mr. Florence J. O’Brien of 
Chico was elected vice-president. 


Letters were received from county and city 
superintendents protesting against the action 
taken by the board at the March meeting to 
suspend the printing of copybooks and to dis- 
continue furnishing them to the schools for an 
indefinite period. After due consideration, the 
board rescinded its action of the March meeting 
and voted to continue to furnish copybooks to 
the schools. The contract with the Zaner-Bloser 
Company for their writing system was renewed 
for an additional period of four years. 


A hearing of representatives of the State 
Council of Religious Education was held. The 
following persons appeared before the board: 
tev. J. L. Corley, Methodist minister, Los An- 
geles; Rev. J. D. Springton, Baptist minister of 
Los Angeles; Rev. Luther B. Weigle, Episco- 
palian minister of San Francisco; Rev. F. M. 
Larkin, executive secretary of the State Federa- 
tion of Protestant Churches; and J. O. Doolittle 
of Los Angeles, secretary of the Week-Day 
Church School Committee. They declared that 
the plan for excusing children from school for 
religious instruction had been successful in 
other places. Copies of the proposed bill they 
expect to introduce in the legislature for the 
week-day religious school plan were handed to 
the board. The board voted to make this matter 
the subject of consideration at the next regular 
meeting. 

The executive secretary was authorized to em- 
ploy two assistants for credential work, one for 
the Sacramento office and one for the Los An- 
geles office, the total compensation to be six 
thousand dollars for the two positions, which 
were to be effective January 1, 1925. 

A committee, consisting of the president of 
the board the chairman of the textbook com- 
mittee and Mr. Storke, was named to make in- 
vestigations and report on the matter of supply- 
ing textbooks to the elementary schools of 
California without paying royalties. 


At Mr. Storke’s suggestion, the board voted to 
authorize the inclusion in the Book of Maps of 
an outline map of the United States, showing 
the principal rivers, mountains and cities. 


The board recommended the sum of $742,- 
403.09 for the budget for the Schoolbook Fund, 
this budget to include the purchase of two new 
geographies and copybooks. 


The board recommended the sum of $190,520.00 
for the general budget of the State Board of 
Education, $108,920.00 of this amount to be in- 
cluded in the appropriation asked for and the 
balance to be covered by credential fees. 

Mr. O’Brien, a member of the committee to 
interview the Attorney General in regard to the 
high school textbook law in the case of the 
Muzzey history, reported that the Attorney had 
ruled that the agreement between the publisher 
and the board constituted a contract. Legislative 
enactment to change the law relative to the 
adoption of high school textbooks was recom- 
mended. Such change would eliminate any ref- 
erence to listing for a definite period. 

Mr. O’Brien offered a motion to drop the 
Muzzey history from the high -school textbook 
list. The motion was seconded by Mr. Storke, 
but the motion was defeated. 

Mr. A. C. Olney, commissioner of secondary 
schools, was authorized to call the high school 
principals’ convention at Santa Barbara on 
April 6, 1925. 

In response to the request of the art confer- 
ence held in San Francisco May 8-10, 1924, that 
Art be constituted: a major subject in high 
schools and receive credit, hour for hour, as do 
other major subjects, towards entrance to 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 
as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 





The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, \Glay & Go. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
Levy Brothers’ Dept. Store, Stockton 
Fulton and Merced Streets, Fresno 
141-147 S. First Street, San Jose 


+. 
Stores also at Portland, Seattle, Tacoma 
Spokane and elsewhere 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Constitution of Our Country 


By 
Frank A. Rexford 
Supervising Civics in the High Schools 
City of New York 


and 


Clara L. Carson 
Chairman of the Civics Department of Wadleigh High School 
City of New York 


186 Pages Fully Illustrated $ .76 
For Seventh and Eighth Grades and Junior High Schools 









This book portrays the interesting history of 
The Beginnings of the Constitution. 
The Mayflower Compact. 

The Declaration of Independence. 
The Bill of Rights. 

The Makers of the Constitution. 
The Constitution Itself. 







Anew 






The book endeavors to encourage every American boy and girl to 
1. Appreciate the ideals of our forefathers. 
2. Understand the principles of our Constitution. 
3. Assume gladly and wisely the obligations of citizenship. 







From the Book (Section 127): 


“The President does not make laws or repeal laws. But every 
law that is made by Congress, whether he thinks it wise or foolish, 
necessary or unnecessary, he must execute faithfully. To do this he 
is given great power. He has the army and navy at his command 
and the militia of the states when in national service. He appoints 
helpers to enforce the law. He must see that these helpers are hon- 
est and capable men. Right here is his big job, here is the great bur- 
den that rests on our President,—to “take care that the laws be faith- 
fuliy executed.” Every person who obeys our laws helps the Presi- 


dent; every person who disregards our laws, or makes light of 
them, increases his burden.” 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 
CINCINNATI 











NEW YORK 






CHICAGO 





BOSTON 





ATLANTA 
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nigher institutions of learning, Mr. Olney pointed 
ysut that art is a special subject. 

The board requested the executive secretary, 
the three commissioners of education and the 
chairman of the legislative committee to con- 
sider some amendments to the law relative to 
consolidating the small rural schools. 

Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Commissioner of Ele- 
mentary Schools, was authorized to call the 
annual music conference at Pomona College 
some time in February. 

The biennial reports of the commissioners of 
education, the supervisor of physical education 
and the board’s report prepared by the presi- 
dent of the board were approved and the print- 
ing of these reports was authorized. 

The commissioner of secondary schools was 
,1uthorized to compile and print the Directory of 
Secondary Schools. 

A bulletin of general information on voca- 
tional education, prepared in the office of the 
commissioner of vocational education, was ap- 
proved and ordered printed. 

The board approved the plan of rehabilitation 
for three years as presented by the federal 
board. 

Mr. Robert Gallagher of San Francisco ap- 
peared before the board and requested the State 
Board of Education to standardize the teaching 
of shorthand in the schools of the state by 
adopting one system of shorthand. He urged 
that his system of shorthand was the equal or 
superior of any other system and that the State 
Board of Education was bound under these con- 
ditions to prescribe his system exclusively for 
use in the schools of the state. After consider- 
able discussion, the matter was postponed until 
the next meeting of the board. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, The Attorney General has rendered 
an opinion that all persons employed to ad- 
minister schools shall hold a school administra- 
tion certificate; be it therefore 

Resolved, That principals of schools of five 
teachers or less, one of whom acts as principal, 
and substitute principals employed from day to 
day for a total of not more than forty days in 
any school year at a substitute principal's sal- 
ary shall not be considered as administrators 
requiring the school administration credential, 
inasmuch as their major duty is teaching and 
not administration. 

Resolved, That heads of departments in high 
schools who devote more than half time to 
teaching shall not be required to hold the school 
supervision credential. 

tesolved, That the Commission of Credentials 
be authorized to give an examination once 
each year to candidates for the school admin- 
istration credential who eannot meet all tech- 
nical requirements but who satisfy the Com- 
mission of their general fitness for adminis- 
trative work, and to issue to successful candi- 
dates the school administration credential 
limited to three years, with renewal subject to 
the completion of ten units of collegiate work 
in school administration courses. 

Whereas, The Commission of Credentials has 
experienced considerable difficulty in evaluating 
private instruction in music, be it therefore 

Resolved, That candidates applying for the 





Greek and Roman 
Mythology 


J e 
Jessie M. Tatlock : 


Familiar stories of the Greek and 
Roman gods clearly and simply retold for 
use in high school classes. One hundred 
judiciously chosen illustrations add to the 
classical tone. 


It is now being used in many California 
cities, among which are: 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Stockton Sacramento 
Woodland Santa Rosa 
Watsonville Napa 
Venice Monrovia 
Hanford Englewood 
Coalinga Anaheim 


THE CENTURY CO.: 


New York Chicago 
353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 


The 
FIRELIGHT 
FAIRY 
BOOK 


By Henry B. Beston 


New fairy stories by an author who 
combines excellent narrative with 
beautiful English. His prose, built 
upon a loving study of Biblical nar- 
rative, has a rhythmic swing and a 
simplicity of diction to which literary 
critics have given high praise. The 
stories themselves are fresh, merry, 
poetic, full of color and incident which 
awaken eager interest in young folks. 
The fanciful, imaginative drawings 
by Maurice Day complete the charm 
of the little volume for child readers. | 


———Price 80 cents — — 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS | 
8 Arlington St. Boston 
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A Few of the Many 
Schools Introducing 









State of California 

Oakland 

Long Beach 

Les Angeles 

Berkeley 

San Rafael 

Calif. Mil. Acad. of Palo 
Alto 

Modesto 

Lemoore 

K'ng City 

Gonzales 

Davis, Univ. of Calif. Farm 
School 

Gustine 

Calistoga 

Lincoln 

Watsonville 

West Alhambra, Ramona 
Convent 

Compton 

Havward 

Vallejo 

Palo Alto 

Ojai, Thacher School 


State of Idaho 
Grace 
Idaho Falls 
Soda Springs 


State of Washington 
Weshtucna 
Arlington 


State of Oregon 
Baker 


Hood River 


State of Utah 
Salt Lake City 


45 Second Street 


COOPER’S POEMS OF TODAY 


(Recommended For Group V College Entrance Requirements in English) 


GINN and COMPANY 
Publishers 






A Few of the Many 
Letters Commending 


“Poems of Today, edited by Miss Alice Cooper, 
is a thoroughly delightful collection. I should en- 
joy using it, and using it either in the junior or in 
the senior high school, for the poems are most suc- 
cessfully selected so that the appeal to youth is found 
in every division of the book. 


“Thank you for a book of modern poetry that 
will win its own way with a class. All the teacher 
need do is to keep out of its way.” 

Lucia B. Mirrielees, 
Formerly English Dept., Oakland 
High School, Oakland, Calif. 


“My English teachers and I are charmed 
with Cooper’s Poems of Today and we hope to have 
enough in time to put one in the hands of each 
of our students in English.” 

Roger S. Phelps, Principal, 


Union High School, Corcoran, Calif. 


“T have examined Cooper’s Poems of Today with 
some care and I am pleased not only with the type 
and quality of the poems it contains but as well 
with the arrangement and treatment of them. In 
writing to Miss Cooper I said that, in my judgment, 
the emphasis has been put where it belongs, that 
is on the understanding and enjoyment of poetry 
as such rather than on the poets. Knowledge of the 
writers of good poetry is incidental to the capacity 
of appreciation of their work. Let the young peo- 
ple have the poetry first. They will find some fine 
things in this volume.” 

Lee Emerson Bassett, 


Stanford University, California 





San Francisco, California 
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pecial credential in music who do not present 
. diploma of graduation and transcript of rec- 
rd from a standard institution be required to 
pass a comprehensive examination in the field 
n which the credential is desired. 

Mrs. Carrie Parsons Bryant was authorized to 
resent a request to the State Board of Control 
or additional space for the Los Angeles office. 


RETIREMENT SALARY BUSINESS 


Refunds of erroneous salary deductions were 
vranted, amounting to $308.12. 

Retirement salaries were granted as follows: 
Five hundred dollars per annum—Johanna Al- 
strom, St. Helena; Ida F. Anderson, Pasadena; 
Elizabeth H. Bailey, Stockton; Lottie Perkins 
Cemone, Alameda; Julia Ann Doran, San Fran- 
cisco; Mrs. Mary F. Gannon, San Francisco; 
Ella B. Geary, Berkeley; Lena A. Jackson, Napa; 
Harriet Ellen Maguire, San Francisco; Isabel 
McFadden, Los Angeles; Rellie Melquiond, Oak- 
land; Rachel Meyer, San Francisco; Nellie Au- 
gusta Morse, San Francisco; Waldron B. Philli- 
ber, Bieber; Harriet E. Rademaker, San Fran- 
cisco; Mabel F. Sankey, San Francisco; Leigh 
Richmond Smith, Berkeley; Annie N. Unger, San 
Francisco; M. Fronia Whitehead, San Pedro; 
Walter Scott Wight, Los Angeles; Mrs. Henri- 
etta Adams, San Luis Obispo; Agnes C. Ralph, 
Orange; Clara H. Smith, Ojai. 

Under Section 14 of the law—Mrs. Louise M. 
Bishop, San Francisco; Minnie Bunker, Oakland; 
Mrs. Dora G. Ellis Hill, Fresno; Willis Lynch, 
Stockton; Ida Parneta McMillin, San Jose; Mrs. 
Alice A. E. Ralston, San Gregorio; Mrs. Mary 
A. Van Dyke, Berkeley. 

The Board adjourned to meet in Sacramento 
in regular quarterly session on January 12, 1925. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILL C. WOOD, 
Executive Secretary. 


The power of radio to entertain the nations 
of the earth simultaneously is indicated by the 
fact that a speeial KGO (Oakland) program 
recently was broadcast to a vast audience of 
listeners in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, the Philippine Islands, 
China, Fiji Islands and various islands of Poly- 
nesia. Governors of the states of California, 
Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, Idaho 
and Utah were invited to participate in the pro- 
gram. Only the late dance-music part of the 
KGO broadcast schedule is heard in the South 
Seas owing to the great difference in time. 


Schools that are teaching printing must out 
of necessity teach keyboard work preparatory to 
idvancement to machine composition, and there 
is no better system for the beginner on keyboard 
work than the Linowriter. The Linowriter is a 
real typewriter with a keyboard similar to that 
of the linotype, intertype and linograph. The 
printing or writing shows the instructor just 
how accurate the pupil is and the progress he or 
she is making. These machines cost $95.00 each 
and are now in use in more than one hundred 
vocational printing schools. 


Good Clean Plays 
for Children 


Out of dozens we handle we especially 
recommend this list for “In Between” 
Grades. Patten Beard’s Plays (below): 
Cinderella’s Sisters 
Ginderella’s May Party ........................... 5 
ie I Nn : 
Little Pageant of Story Books 
Robinson Crusoe’s Princess .................. 25 
The Wish Garden ............ sae 


Lucky Moon .. 
Just Plain Dot : 35¢ 
WT RO is kn teens 


Two Good Health Plays 
Princess Rosy Cheeks 
Pie, Pickle and Ham 

An Effective Out-of-Doors Pageant 

The Importance of Being Happy 
Our Help-U Catalog Lists Hundreds of 
Entertainments, Plays, Minstrel Material, 
Operettas, and Splendid Action Songs 
for Children. It is FREE. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 
“The House That Helps” 


922 So. Ogden, Dept. N—Denver, Colo. 
also 
Franklin, Ohio 


AMERICA’S 
MOST POPULAR 
SCHOOL PEN 


Esterbrook No. 556 
This pen is more widely 
used than any other in our 
schools, because of its 
fine point and easy, elas- 
tic action; also because it 
is made by America’s 
oldest and largest steel 
pen manufacturer. 

FREE 
“100 Famous Signatures” 
Send 15 cents for the 12 
most popular Esterbrook 
pens. With them we will 
mail you an attractive, in- 
teresting booklet, contain- 
ing the autographs of 100 
famous men and women. 


Address Dept. SE 
ESTERBROOK 

PEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Canadian Agents: 
The Brown Bros., Ltd... Toronto 
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THE 


WINSTON 


Didi citizenship by teaching cooperation 


THE YOUNG 
AMERICAN READERS 


OUR HOME AND PERSONAL DUTY 


For Fourth Grade 


OUR TOWN AND CIVIC DUTY 
For Fifth Grade 


COMMUNITY INTEREST AND PUBLIC SPIRIT 


For Sixth Grade 


These civics readers aim to make intelligent, interested, practical citizens, who will know 
what good government is, and how to co-operate with public officials to get it 
alluring and profusely illustrated. Civic activities are suggested in the stories, poems, and | 

In each book the purpose is to understand the nature of 


questions at the close of the chapters. 


the service rendered and the acquiring of information is but incidental. 
Literature describing these civics readers will be sent promptly upon request. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 





Represented in California by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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. The texts are 


THE SYMPHONY SERIES 


For School and Community Orchestras 


Edited 
by 


FREDERICK STOCK, 
Orchestra 


Director of the Chicago Symphony 


GEORGE DASCH, Director of the Little Symphony, Chicago 


OSBOURNE 
Public School Music, 


McCONATHY, Director of the Department of 
Northwestern University. 


Each program, of which there will be five in all, consists of nine numbers, 
graded from the first program, given below, for the orchestra in its elementary 
stages, to the average high school orchestra, for which program five is intended 


PROGRAM ONE 1. 


2. Air on the G String. 
Now Ready 


1. Andante, 


5. Fairy Dolls W PD ccaaidvns 


. Traumerei 


. Norwegian Dance .......... 


Without Wor ds. 


t 
7 
8. Song 
9 Militaire 


. March 
Scored for flute, Ist and < 
violin, viola, cello, bass. 


Conductor’s score. 
folder, 


Dance of the Happy Spirits... 


3. Menuet from the F Mz ajor ‘Concerto................ 
from the perenne Symphony. 


Gluck 
...Bach 
Handel 
-Haydn 
Beyer 

_.. Schumann 
....Grieg 
Tschaikowski 
Schubert 


2d clarinet, Ist and 2d cornet, trombone, drums, piano, Ist and 2d 
Musie for each instrument complete in one 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


149 New Montgomery Street 


San Francisco 
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THE CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 629) 


To do the utmost man has done before 

And be the utmost man has ever been. 

‘Tis then I feel my poverty of mind, 

Tis then I feel how much they need from 
me, 

How insufficient I to this great call, 

And I am eager to replenish me 

With knowledge broad and store of moral 
power 


That young lives be not cheated of their 
due 

Through my sheer emptiness and barren soul, 

Aud future years heap not reproach on me 

For having made them void of fruitfulness. 


The Virginia Journal of Edueation has had 
i. long and honorable history and is now in its 
i7th year. In preparation for the N. E. A. 
Convention in Washington it issued a special 
souvenir edition which is highly meritorious. 
The cover in colors represents historic places 
ind people. The book is profusely illustrated 
and gives an excellent idea of schools and 
school buildings and school people in Virginia. 
The pictures of rural schools, Teachers Colleges 
ind school motor coaches show that Virginia is 
making excellent progress. 


The Pan-Pacific Food Conservation Conference 
vhich occurred in Honolulu during last August 
was notably successful and brought together 
distinguished delegates from most of the coun- 
tries which border the Pacific. California and 
the Pacific Coast were well represented. The 
many relationships were recognized between a 
conservation program and the educational work 
of the schools. This was the fifth international 
conference which has been held under the aus- 
pices of the Pan-Pacific Union, of which Mr. 
\lexander Hume Ford is director. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ine., have begun the 
operation of their branch factory in Seattle, just 
completed. This new Disston plant carries the 
largest finished stock on the Pacific Coast—cir- 
cular saws, band saws, cross-cut saws, machine 
knives, files, steel and saw tools—for immediate 
shipment. This plant is the largest saw works 
on the Pacific Coast. It is equipped for manu- 
facturing saws to meet the special requirements 
of Western mills, and also for repairing saws of 
all types. It is equipped to cut down, grind, ham- 
mer and retooth all styles of circular saws, repair 
projections on inserted-tooth saws, and retooth, 
braze and piece band saws of every gauge. 


The California League of Women Voters 
issues a valuable and important bulletin that 
will be of interest to many teachers. It carries 
concise reference material concerning civic af- 
fairs throughout California. The headquarters 


are at 233 Post Street, San Francisco. 
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tired out 
Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- 
ion and weariness disappear, 
strength and endurance increase. 
The tonic action of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity 
and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: 
A teaspoonful three times a day 
in a glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. 
T-49-3-24 


Spencerian 


Ne. I 
Ne. 5 
Ne. 47 


School Pens 


THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spen- 
cerian Steel Pens are best 
every time. They outwear any 
two ordinary pens. For over 
half a century Spencerian 
Steel Pens have been the stand- 
ard among the better schools. 
Twelve school pens—three of 
each number for a dime. 


Please mention this publica- 
tion. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 

No. 1—College, fine point ; double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 

No. 5—School, fine point ; semi-elastic. 

No. ¢7—IA ntermediate, medium point ; stiff action. 
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WHY TEACH 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION? 


No other subject opens up to the young man or the young woman so many avenues 
of advancement. 

Business Organization charts the way to progress, and shows to the student in 
graphic form the opportunities that lie before him. It teaches the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which all sound business is founded. 

Business Organization should not be confined to students of commercial subjects, as 
every high school boy is a potential business man. 

Business Organization and Administration is easily taught. The subject is even 
more concrete and teachable than commercial law or economics. 


Business Organization and Administration 
By Dr. J. Anton deHaas, Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University, 


has paved the way to the introduction of this fundamental business subject in more 
than one thousand schools—both public and private—in this country. 


Text $1.40 
Teacher’s Handbook Free to Teachers 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Phelan Building San Francisco 





HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Now is the time for school library books. Have you ordered the new volumes for your 
library? 

We shall be glad to send lists of special interest in the various departments of the high 
school, lists containing many new titles which should be in every high school library. 


Do you know 


Abbott: Everyday Mysteries eo TER at! a SS ee 
Crowder: Dwellers of the Sea and Shore - - - - 2.25 
Darrow: Boys’ Own Book of Science Ce oe ee a 2.50 
Shepherd: Boys’ Own Book of Politics - - 1.60 
Gollomb: Working Through at Lincoln High - - - 1.75 
Armstrong: Chemistry in the 20th Century - = 5.25 
Thomson: Biology of Birds - - - - - 5,00 
Davis: Beauty of the Purple tee a ote 2.50 
Skene: Biology of Flowering Plants oa inte ag gd 6.00 
You know the quality of Macmillan texts. Do you know our large list of reference books 
of equal merit? 
Write for Catalogue Do It Now Don’t Delay 


350 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOOK WEEK IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOLS| 


(Continued from page 638) 


work provides for making book racks and for 
bookbinding. Beautiful tied and dyed material 
made by the pupils will be used by them for 
binding their favorite books. The schools own- 
ing print shops will print lists of the best 
books, classified by grades, which will be 
distributed among the pupils. 

The Department of Art Education is re- 
organizing its course of study in the elementary 
schools so no additional burden will be placed 
upon the teachers of drawing this year. They 
have promised to spade the ground during the 
week of November 9th and next year we may 
hope for a glorious harvest of book-plates and 
posters which will be an expression of the 
children’s own ideas. In former years we have 
invited speakers to give talks on Books and 
Reading, or, in the lower grades, to tell stories. 
This year the children themselves are to take 
charge of the program and they will give talks 
in their own classrooms or in school assembly 
on the joys of owning their own books, on 
books as friends, give book plays or charades, 
and in some schools loan exhibitions of beauti- 
ful books belonging to the children themselves 
will be held. 

In the high schools, in addition to an elabor- 
ation of the elementary school program, it 
is planned to have the students design book- 
plates and posters on Books and Book Week. 
The Pedagogical Library has several sets of 
lantern slides on “The Evolution of the Book” 
and ‘‘The Manufacture of Books,” which will 
be lent to the schools throughout the week. 


Vocational Education, once deemed a fad, is 
now recognized as a mighty ally of the common 
man, and of real democracy. Transforming the 
farmer from the “toil calloused, broken laborer” 
of Carlyle’s time to the man of culture, “not to 
be distinguished from the brainworker in bear- 
ing or in breadth of scholarship is the miracle 
of education in vocation,” as Eustace E. Windes 
expresses it in a recent School Life. After 60 
years of agricultural education fostered by the 
Nation and State agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, great changes have been 
wrought. The American farmer today expends 
less than 20 per cent of the labor in producing 
the nine principal crops of the county that his 
predecessor expended in producing the same 
quantity of these crops in 1850. He produces 
2.3 times what the English farmer produces, 
2.5 what the French farmer produces, and 6.5 
times what the Italian farmer produces. Agri- 
cultural education is good business. 


1? 


HER FEET 
BURNED! 


EACHING was wearing her 

out! The long hours of stand- 
ing on aching feet were undermin- 
ing her health. 
teacher noticed her suffering and 
told her Ground Gripper 
Shoes relieve all foot troubles. 


Then a fellow- 


how 


She tried a pair—and was pleased 
with their attractive appearance. She 
came back to tell us her gratitude. 


“I can walk or stand all day now,” she 
said. “Ground Grippers are making 
my feet young again. Never will I re- 
turn to unnaturally shaped _ shoes. 
Why should I, when comfortable 
Ground Grippers cost no more?” 


If you suffer from foot pains—don’t 
delay. Come in for a free foot exami- 
nation today. 


Order By Mail—Send outline of stock- 

inged feet traced on paper; size num- 

ber on lining of best fitting shoes and 

full details of troubles experienced 
with ordinary shoes 
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Ground Gripper 


Shoe Stores 


of California 
San Francisco—160 Powell St. 
Oakland—520 Sixteenth St. 
Stockton—21 Sutter St. 
* Long Beach—407 Pine Ave. 
Los Angeles—On the Mezzanine of the 


Seventh and Hill Building; 
714 So. Hill St. 
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STIXIT~A BETTER PASTE~ 


Stronger than the Paper 


Showing the different forms in which “Stixit” is packed. 


Place Orders With 


THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK 


DEPOSITORY 


149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Head, Shank and Blade are forged from one piece 
of tool steel, Insures great strength and durabil- 
ity. Provides maximum of efficiency, as a blow on 
the head is transmitted directly to cutting edge. 


Leather washer between handle and 
steel head serves as cushion, there- 
by relieving handle from 

shock. Handle of selected 

hickory, fitting snugly 

into ferrule. 
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Stixit has all the qualities and 
advantages of ordinary paste—it is 
smooth flowing, has a pleasant odor 
and will not wrinkle the smoothest 
paper. In addition to all this—it does 
what it claims to do—It Sticks! It is 
the most tenacious adhesive paste 
known and is ideal for all construc- 
tion work in public schools. It 
works equally well on smooth and 
rough surfaces. Stixit is stronger 
than the paper! It is satisfactory 
where the articles are handled not 
once but hundreds of times. 


STIXIT is available in two and a 
half ounce, four ounce, one-half 
pint, pint, quart and gallon con- 
tainers. The purchase of larger con- 
tainers means a lower cost to you. 
We want you to know by experience 
just how effective STIXIT is. If 
you will fill out and mail to us the 
coupon below, we shall be glad to 
send you a sample tube free. 


The Prang Company, 
2001 Calumet Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your trial tube of 
STIXIT without cost to me. 


Name 


UU a 


ea 





Te 


STANLEY 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S.A. 


The Stanley Works 
The Stanley Rule and Level Plant 
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TRAINING OUR P. T. A. MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 641) 


held in Austin, Texas on April 27 to May 2, 
San Antonio has asked for one day to 
be given over to her. Mrs. S. M. Marrs, the 
president of the Texas body has been making 
plans for the convention. The program is in 
the hands of a committee with whom our 
national president is meeting. 


192 25. 


A students’ handbook of administration is is- 
sued annually by Piedmont High School and is 
printed in the school printing department. This 
vear the book of 80 pages with attractive cover 
design and excellent makeup is especially worthy 
of note. 

One of the items is the price code of morals by 
W. J. Hutchins which comprises ten laws, self- 
mastery, self-reliance, self-improvement, relia- 
bility, sportsmanship, duty, good workmanship, 
team work, kindness, loyalty. 


Mr. J. O. Engleman, formerly Field Secretary 
of the National Education Association, has sev- 
ered his connection with the National Education 
Association and has been elected Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Terre Haute, Indiana. Mr. 
Engleman’s services with the National Organi- 
zation are remembered with appreciation. The 
good wishes of all go with him in his new field. 


The Better School League is a national organ- 
recently launched in Chicago for the 
betterment of the schools. J. W. McClinton, form- 
erly Superintendent of Schools at Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. and at Mitchell, South Dakota, has been 
appointed Director. His experience in business 
activities has been confined largely to banking. 
In point of general attainment, professional ex- 
perience, and knowledge of aspects of business 
activity, Mr. McClinton is unusually well equip- 
ped for the position which he now holds. 

It is proposed to consult with educational au- 
thorities throughout the country, who, by their 
experience in survey work, will be competent 
to assist in deciding aspects of operation for 
the League. In due time, it is proposed that 
experimental work will be undertaken in small 
areas as a test of the efficiency of the organi- 
zation. The fundamental principles which un- 
derlie the movement which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Better School League are set 
forth as follows: 

It is the fundamental right of every Ameri- 
can child to have an equal opportunity for 
maximum self development through education. 

It is the individual responsibility of the cit- 
izen of today to the citizen of tomorrow to main- 
tain education so that as the child develops into 
manhood he becomes a public asset, and not a 
public liability. 

It is the purpose of the Better Schools League 
to make practical the altruistic ideals embodied 
in the statements preceding, thereby creating in 
the minds of our citizenship, a great apprecia- 
tion of the layman’s responsibility toward edu- 
cation. 

The League 


is even now prepared to give 
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Thunder a Lig Ain” 
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Dichinoern'’s 
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SNAPPY STICK 
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| Sample sent upon request 


“presen Ink Co. 


1030 CALIFORNIA BLDG. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Y,| P.S. USE DICKINSONS INKS ALSO 
IN ALL COLORS 
| BLACK, BLUE-BLACK,GREEN, VIOLET, RED. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


LARGEST STOCKS ON THE COAST 





PORTABLE WOODWORKER 
Sidney No. 2 
SMITH BOOTH USHER CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Complete Price Catalogs on Request 
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C fmproper 
lighting 
produces 
inattentive 


pupils 


School children who bring in good homework, 
who are attentive and quick to learn, do their home 
studies under proper lighting conditions — have 
plentiful, well shaded light. Restless or slow pupils 
usually are products of improper lighting at home. 


To interest children in the importance of proper light- 
ing in the home and through them, their parents, the 
entire electrical industry is united in a cooperative edu- 
cational activity known as the Home Lighting Contest. 
A free Home Lighting Primer which fully explains the 
contest will be given to the school children and they 
will submit essays written from the illustrated lessons 
on home lighting. These essays will be written entirely 
at home, will not interfere with school work or take 
any of the teacher’s time. Prizes for winning essays in- 
clude college or university scholarships and the $15,000 
model electrical home. 


The local electrical people will gladly explain the Home 
Lighting Contest and heartily cooperate with school 
authorities or teachers so that in future years there will 
be less eye trouble among school children. 


‘The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL 


680 Fifth Avenue + * °* New York,NY. 
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This free primer fully explains how 
to eliminate glare from the home and 
so produce better pupils in school. 
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data and help without charge to school officials 
on such lines as budgeting bond issues for new 
chools or additions, the distribution of yearly 
budgets, a model State tax law, school building 
programs, ete. The office of the Better Schools 
League is at 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago. The board of directors is made up as 
follows: 


Raymond M. Havens, President, Kansas City, 
Missouri; E. D. Hubbard, Vice-President, Chi- 
cago Heights; T. W. Vinson, Secretary, Chicago; 
George L. Schoonover, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
George L.. Towne, Lincoln, Nebraska; Frank 
Bruce, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Guy D. Hills, Sen- 
eca Falls, New York; R. T. Clayton, Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Jasper Sipes, Oklahoma City; V. 
|.. Wills, Chicago; J. W. Fricke, San Francisco; 
Cc. W. Hord, Sandusky, Ohio; W. O. Jones, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; C. W. Knox, Minneapolis, Minn; 
IX. W. A. Rowles, Chicago. 


Del Norte County has voted $5,000 as the be- 
ginning of a county fund for the preservation 
of redwood timberlands along the state high- 
way in that county. This action follows the 
announcement by the Save the Redwoods League 
that a wonderful tract of 156.6 acres of redwood 
forest ten miles south of Crescent City, in Del 
Norte County, has been purchased by the League 
and will be deeded to the state for park pur- 
poses. It is the expectation of Del Norte County 
that each year a sum of money will be appro- 
priated for the preservation of redwood parks 
until representative areas in various parts of the 
county have been saved. The supervisors recog- 
nize that the Redwood Highway is one of the 
great assets of the county. 


A graduate school of business administration 
at Stanford University will soon be established 
as the only institution of its kind west of Chi- 
cago. The cost of maintaining such a depart- 
ment is estimated at $50,000 per annum. Of this 
amount $20,000 has already been pledged by 
Southern California business men. 

Secretary Herbert Hoover, during a recent 
visit, brought to the attention of a group of 
San Francisco business men the need for such 
a graduate school. Hoover was requested to put 
his ideas on the subject in writing, which he 
did: 

1. To teach business as a profession, upon a 
parity with engineering, law and medicine. 

2. Through such a school to conduct as a part 
of instruction itself, definite research problems 
of business trends, of markets and distribution 
of the Pacific Coast, for the benefit of the com- 
mercial community and in cooperation with it. 

3. Objective studies and statements from such 
an entirely independent institution upon eco- 
nomie questions affecting business. 

4. The development of much larger sane eco- 
nomic understanding in the community. 

5. Several hundred California youths are in 
attendance at Eastern universities. The demand 
for these men in the East upon graduation is 
far in excess of the supply, and California is los- 
ing many good brains. 





SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


With 
Superior 
Five-Adjustments 
and 
Optical Parts 
ideal for 
High School and 
College Use 


a 


Used 
Everywhere 


Catalog Free 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Factory: Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office, 45 Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Write for detaiied booklet in colors 
on the subject 


Ghe 
AMERICAN « CRAYON 
+ COMPANY + 


ESTABLISHED 1635 


SANDUSKY - OHIO NEW YORK 


Its problems differ from all other parts of the 
country; it needs men trained for entry into the 
business world in its own setting. 


7. There is no such department in any uni- 


versity west of Chicago. 


8. It will require $50,000 a year to carry on 


6. California is a business empire in itself. the work. 
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Little Giant Head Stock Motor Lathe 


More enthusiasm and 
interest is created in 
your school by a 
good Lathe than by 
any other shop tool. 


Efficiency, safety 
and economy in op- 
eration are assured 
by your selection of 
the Little Giant 
Head Stock Motor 
Lathe. 


30 DAYS FREE 
TRIAL 


Install this Lathe, 
use it 30 days, then 
if it is not perfectly 
satisfactory return it. 
We pay the freight 


HAS NO BELTS both ways. 


It costs nothing to 
try it. 

Write us for prices 
and particulars. 


LITTLE GIANT COMPANY 


252 ROCK STREET 


Price $37.50 


The Little Giant is a 
modern hygienic devise 
that should be in every 
school. Put this accepted 
aristocrat of blackboard 
eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our 
guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 

thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 
simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your 
money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted 
to all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of 
Underwriters’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to 
attach to any convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of 
malleable iron and aluminum, its weight is but eight 
pounds and can be shipped by parcel post. Address Dept. 
S. E. 


JAMES LYNN CO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Distributor—C. F. WEBER & CO., 601-609 Mission St., San Francisco 


Reno, Nevada 


222 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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Biology in the Re-organization of High School 
Sciences is the title of an excellent article in a 
recent issue of a University High School Jour- 
nal published by the University of California 
High School, Oakland. A comprehensive and 
practical course of study is outlined. 


Do elementary school pupils know when they 
are making mistakes in spelling? W. F. Tidy- 
man, Of Virginia, in a recent study published 
in School and Society, shows that frequently 
pupils do not know when they make mistakes 
and further, that words about which they were 
doubtful were usually wrong. How to meet the 
situation, he avers, is a matter of pure specula- 
tion. It would seem that these things are 
needed: (1) the development of a spelling con- 
sciousness, (2) to teach pupils to exercise care 
in spelling, to avoid careless errors, and (3) to 
train the pupils in using the dictionary, so that 
doubtful words may be looked up. 


Smith and Ferris, the widely known Los An- 
advertising agency, has announced the 
occupancy of its new business home at 739 South 
Hope Street. During the first week in October, 


geles 


this nationally recognized firm conducted a 
series of delightful and hospitable reception 
days. The numerous guests included publishers 


and representatives, advertising clubs. service 


clubs, advertising agencies and graphic arts 
people. The new business house is unusual in 
its fine English gothic architecture and has a 


distinctive homelike appearance. 


Penmanship Specialists Establish Western 
Branch. In order that they may cooperate with 
the city and county superintendents, supervisors, 
teachers, pupils and people generally interested 
in penmanship, the Zaner and Bloser Company, 


Penmanship Specialists, with a home office 
located in Columbus, Ohio, have established 
their Western Branch in Oakland under the 


management of Herbert R. Mathiesen. Instruc- 
tors under the field supervision of Miss Mildred 
Moffet will cooperate with the school 
of California, Oregon, Washington 
western states in securing better 
in the schools. 


officials 
and other 
handwriting 


Montana Education is the title of a new 
journal published by the Montana Education 
Association. The initial number appeared in 
September, 1924, and is attractive in make-up 


and content. R. J. Cunningham, editor and man- 
ager, is the Executive Secretary of the Montana 
Education Association. Montana Education re- 
places the Inter-Mountain Educator. 









FOR THAT THROBBING 


NERVOUS HEADACHE 


massage the temples 
with cooling, soothing 


‘Inentholalum 


rite tor free sample 


Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y., Wichita, Kans. 








Ten Reasons Why 


. Sticks Tight 
Dries Fast 
Lasts Longer 
Pleasant Odor 
Creamy White 
Costs Less 
Clean—no muss 
Convenient 
Needs no Water 
Ready for Instant 
Use 


GLUEY PASTE 


“Sticks Like a Brother” 


That 3000 schools use Gluey Paste 
| vouches for its goodness. Gluey is espe- 
| cially made for school use—every feature 
about it has been made to overcome some 
objection common to other pastes. The 
| only paste just like a tube of Gluey is 
another tube of Gluey Paste. Uniformity 
is the thing. Uniform goodness, uniform 
economy and uniform satisfaction to the 
user is found in every tube of Gluey 
Paste. 

SEND 10c FOR SAMPLE TUBE 
| If you are not familiar with Gluey Paste 
| 10¢ will bring a full size tube for trial. 
| To use it once is to use it always. 
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For sale by all school supply distributors, 
or write us direct. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


| Makers of the Largest Line of Adhesives 
Dept. 14 Columbus, Ohio 
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before. 










increasing. 


institutions? 
Answer—Certainly. 


folder on “How 


request. 


2119 Allston Way, Berkeley 


999 California Street 









any time. 
on application. 


OPTOMETRY 


Is a full, free, independent profession 
offering a useful, satisfying career to men 











and women of intelligence. 
Write for Bulletin of Optometry. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 


1101 Wright and Callender Bldg. 
Los Angeles 





Governor Richardson of California has ap- 
pointed as member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Helen Hastings of Oakland. Mrs. 
Hastings succeeds Mrs. Elizabeth Phillips of 
Porterville, whose term recently expired. The 
majority of members of the Board are now the 
appointees of Governor Richardson. Statement 
is made that Mrs. Hastings is a prominent club 
woman and well known on the east side of the 
bay. 


U Ps om 


Incorporated. State-Accredited. 


MORE QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 

Question—Why study the Arts and Crafts? 

Answer—lIt will prepare for pleasurable and profitable employment in the 
Art Industries or for teaching the Arts and Crafts or for profes- 
sional work in the Fine Arts. 

Question—How about Positions and Salaries? 

Answer—Since the close of the World War, the demand for trained design- 
ers, poster and commercial artists, interior decorators and super- 
visors of the Arts and Crafts in the schools, is greater than ever 

With increased demand, have come better salaries. 

call for our graduates to fill remunerative positions is constantly 





Question—Is Advanced Standing given for the work completed in other 


Students from other art schools, or from Junior Col- 
leges, State Teachers’ Colleges, Universities and other institutions 
are given full credit for work satisfactorily completed. 
to Secure Advanced Standing” will be sent on 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 
Write for Application Blank and 52-page Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Drrectror 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


Fali Term Now in Session 
Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
Affiliated College of the University of California. 


ahem and es 


The 


A special 


5212 Broadway - Oakland 










San Francisco, California 





Students may enroll at 
Illustrated catalogue mailed 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director. 















RIVERDALE SEMINARY 
Boarding and Country 
Day School 
Riverdale - on - Hudson 
New York 

Riverdale Seminary: A boarding and 
country day school for girls 5 to 16 years 
of age, is located in the best residential 
part of Riverdale-on-Hudson, in the open 
country but accessible to the advan- 
tages of New York City. Kindergarten 
through college preparatory, Music, 
French and Dancing. Special attention is 
given to home life and the personal de- 
velopment of each girl. 

Address Principal 
Riverdale Seminary. 











Among the new school buildings recently 
opened is the Theodore Roosevelt High School 
in Oakland, with Miss Elizabeth Arlett as prin- 
cipal. This is one of the most modern of high 
School buildings with an equipment of the best. 
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The California Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs held the fifth an- 
nual convention at Bakersfield October 9, 10 
and 11. There was presented at the various 
sessions a most interesting and instructive pro- 
eram of addresses, reports and conferences. 
The work of this body shows conclusively that 
woman has found an important place in busi- 
ness and professional life. 

‘ 

American Education Week, November 17 to 23, 
will have general recognition this year. The 
program for the week as suggested by the 
United States Commissioner of Education, work- 
ing in conjunction with the American Legion 
and the N. E. A., will be found on page 583 of 
our October issue. Those desiring further in- 
formation should write the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for material bearing on 
American Education Week. 


The President of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
announces the appointment of a worldwide com- 
mission on the removal of illiteracy. Serving as 
chairman of this commission is Mrs. Cora Wil- 
son Stewart, who is the outstanding figure in 
the fight against illiteracy. With her upon the 
committee are representatives of Honduras, 
Italy, China, India, Canada and Japan. 


Speakers already engaged to appear before 
the California Teachers’ Association, Southern 
Section, at its coming meeting are Professor 
Osborne McConathy, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, on music; Dr. E. P. Cubberley, Super- 
vision and Administration; Dr. Alfred N. Hitch- 
cock, Supervisor of English, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on English; Professor H. H. Newman, 
University of Chicago, Biology; Professor 
Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Classics, 
Miss Nellie Gere, Supervisor of Art, University 
of California, Southern Branch, Art; Dr. Arthur 
D. Dean, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
Vocational Education. All the above speakers 
will be engaged in offering various lecture 
series during the week. 

Of additional speakers for general sessions 
there have already been scheduled from out of 
state, Dr. Henry Suzzalo, President of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and Superintendent 
J. H. Beveridge of the Omaha schools. It is also 
hoped that President Jesse Newlon of the 
N. E. A. and Superintendent of the Denver 
schools will be present. 

Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and Miss Florence Hale, 
Rural Supervisor of the State of Maine, will 


divide their time between the Bay and Southern 
sections. 


During the Convention of City and County 
Superintendents at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, there were a number of interesting 
educational exhibits, especially in the line of 
visual education. Ginn & Co. distributed free 
to members, copies of the Educational Scrap- 
book containing a number of familiar songs, 
popular choruses and excerpts from numerous 
textbooks, together with a number of pages for 
the taking of notes. 





Learn to Speak 
Spanish 
French 
German 
Italian 


In your own home with the aid of Contina 
System on your Victrola. Write for 
descriptive literature. 


“) RICHARDSONS« 


Vhe Music Lovers’ 
NOW -at 730 West Seventh 













Siu DY While Teaching 


become ——— through 
courses particular 
subject winties it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
— courses in education like “Genetic 
chology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 

re lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar ary 
Schools, ” “The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The University of of Chicago 


97 Ellis Hall 








Personal 
Management 


In the busy day of the teacher, 
there is little opportunity to give 
extended thought to important mat- 
ters of personal interest. 










Part of the service of the Women’s 
Banking Department deals with the 
development of plans that help you 
find the solution to your problems 
of finance. 





You are cordially invited to visit 
this Department and consult with 
its Director, 


Bank of Italy 


Women’s Banking Department 
Market, Powell and Eddy 
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Order Pilgrim and Christmas Pictures NOW. We shall be extremely busy in November 
and December. Send 50 cents for 25 pictures relating to the Pilgrims, etc. Each 5!/2x8. 
No two alike. Teach the Pilgrim and Thanksgiving stories with these pictures. 


The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size 3 x3% For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size 5%x8 For 25 or more. 
a Ten Cent Size 10x12 For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful art subjects, or 25 for children, 
or 25 for Christmas, or 25 Madonnas’ Size 5%x8. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. Send 75 cents for 25 common birds and a 
The Mill Reyedat very brief description of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 


Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one; 10 for 
$9.50. Send $3.00 for “The Mill,” “The Angelus,” and “Sir Galahad” or “Spring,” by Corot, 
“Shepherdess” and “Can't You Talk?” or for any 3. 

In colors, same size, $2.00 each; $1.50 each for 2 or more. 


Send 15 cents for Illustrated Catalogue, showing 1,600 miniature illustrations: sculpture, 
historical, geographical, religious, natural history, etc. Included in the Catalogue are four 
specimen PERRY PICTURES and 54 pictures each about 1%x2%. Send coin or stamps. 


ANOLD MEDALS, «=—-—s He Pe YH Pictures ©, 2+ Malden, Mass. 


“Ditcrim Virtace Cur..Ours 


FOR THE THANKSGIVING SAND TABLE 


The subjects include figures of Pilgrim men, women and children, Indians and squaws, 
wigwams, log cabins and stockades, canoes, trees, and the good ship “Mayflower.” These 
various figures are cut out, colored, and made to stand erect by means of a standard 
pasted on the back. When the pieces are assembled a most attractive Pilgrim Village 
is formed. Nine sheets design with directions for coloring; in attractive portfolio. 


Price: Fifty-five Cents, Postpaid 


CHRISTMAS CUT-OUTS (Santa Claus): 
Price: Fifty-five Cents, Postpaid 
BRADLEY’S PLAY HOUSE FURNITURE CUT-OUTS: 
Price: Thirty Cents, Postpaid 


CHRISTMAS RED AND HOLLY GREEN PAPER 


Construction Paper: Pkg. of 100 sheets, 9x12. eee Sixty Cents 
Tonal Poster Paper: Pkg. of 100 sheets, 9x12... Postpaid Thirty Cents 
Christmas Seals: Package: ; si secssnsssncane necting ORM Nn a UR 
Calendar Pads: Per Dozen............ Postpaid Fifteen Cents 


Mail Orders Filled Same Day as Received 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
554 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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A. C. Olney, Commissioner of Secondary 
schools for California, has been most successful 
n his attempt to bring about a shortened list 
of authorized text books for the use of high 
schools. Mr. Olney sought the aid of the pub- 
lishers in his effort to have numerous texts 
dropped from the list. These publishers have 
voluntarily dropped 56 actual text books and 
33 supplementary texts. The Commissioner 
says that all publishers ‘agreed that all those 
editions which had been replaced by revisions 
should be dropped and a few publishers thought 
that there should be a modification of the plan 
of dropping from the list those books which 
have been listed for three years and which have 
not been adopted for use in five high schools.” 


In the death of Charles Thompson Conger, 
California loses a school man of tremendous 
ability and high ideals. During his connection 
with the high schools of the city of Los An- 
zeles, he has made himself a power in the de- 
velopment of professional spirit and the creation 
of worth while standards. He was, after com- 
ing to California from Chicago, where he 
served with distinction, principal of the high 
school at Bakersfield and then at Porterville. 
More recently he was at the Franklin High 
School and was at the beginning of the present 
year at the John C. Fremont High. 

Mr. Conger contributed largely to the suc- 
cess of the High School Teachers’ Association 
in Los Angeles. For some years he has been 
one of the prime movers in bringing to the 
front the Los Angeles School Journal. During 
the last two years he had been Editor-in-Chief. 
Only a few days before his death. he visited us 
in our office. where we talked over many mat- 
ters connected with the best interests of the 
teaching profession in California. His place will 
be hard to fill. 


As indicating the high regard in which Super- 
intendent J. A. Cranston of Santa Ana is held 
by the teaching staff of that city, he was 
recently presented with an active life member- 
ship in the N. B. A. Mr. Cranston has served the 
city of Santa Ana for a considerable period and 
is deserving of the appreciation of teachers and 
the general public. 


Miss Mildred Sykes, assistant supervisor of 
nature study, Los Angeles public schools, was 
one of the speakers representing California at 
the second annual meeting of the American 
Child Health Association held in Kansas City 
from October 14 to 16. Miss Sykes spoke on 
“The Teaching of Health Through Nature 
Study” before the teachers’ section meeting to 
discuss the training of leaders for child health 
work, 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the United 
States Department of Commerce, is president of 
the Association. Courtenay Dinwiddie, general 
executive of the Association, gave a review of 
the nationwide child health work done during 
the year, giving a review of the health survey 
of eighty-six cities, which included BeSkeley, 
Fresno, Pasadena. Sacramento, Stockton and 
San Jose. 


ROLLER NUT ‘fétive VISES 


are giving satisfaction in school shops 
every where. 
Simple, strong 
and refined in 
construction. 
ABERNATHY 
Vise & Tool Co. 
2842 West 26th 
Chicago, Tl. 


My BOOKHOUSE 


Edited by 
Ouive Beaupre MILLER 
> 


“The Only Collection to 
Approximate Perfection” 
> 


Write for Free Illustrated 
Booklet—““My Children and 
the Twentieth Century.” 


NEVILLE Book CoMPANY 
525 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
WANTED—Teachers and Mothers 
to represent us. 


Send us your list of 
requirements — we 
will be pleased to 
send you quotations 


SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


Acids 
—Reagents 





Laboratory Glassware 
Microscopes 


Stands and Accessories 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE CO. 


573 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 





The National Story Teller’s League held its 
quadrennial convention at Detroit, October 9-11. 
A most interesting program was presented. The 
Year Book for 1924-1925, to be obtained of the 
Secretary at 3512 Bosworth Ave., Chicago, at 
15 cents per copy, contains some interesting 
material. 
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‘‘Blue-Print Reading and Shop Sketching for the Metal Trades’’ 
By H. C. GIVENS 


A practical text-book intended primarily for evening and part-time classes composed 


of those employed in industries where blue prints are used. 
shop sketching, 


covering blue-print reading, 
useful information. 118 pages, 6 by 9. 
sent upon application. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


110 figures, Cloth, $1.75, postpaid. 


It is divided into four parts 
instrumental drawing and an appendix of 


Copies gladly 


Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 








THE—PLAY'’S— 


LITTLE ROBIN STAY BEHIND .- 


THE—THING 


- Katharine Lee Bates.—$1.75 





Delightful whimsical plays in verse for your children. Winds and waters and flowers 


frolic all through the pages. 
RED LETTER DAY PLAYS - - =- 


Special plays for special days. Dramatizations of the old fairy tales. 


love to give. 





THE WOMANS PRESS 


The Los Angeles School of Optometry, during 
the twenty years of its existence, has had much 
to do with the growth and development of the 
profession of optometry. Beginning with two 
small rooms and a half dozen students, the 
school has steadily grown and now occupies 
7,000 square feet of floor space in the Wright 
and Callender Building in the business center 
of Los Angeles. The school is incorporated and 
chartered by the state of California to confer the 
degree of Doctor of Optometry upon qualified 
students. 

The regular course in optometry 
the degree is covered in two years. A one-year 
course is also given to prepare opticians for 
their work. Post graduate courses are given to 
those seeking advanced work. Evening classes 
are also held. The school has a fine technical 
library and is completely equipped for the work 
given. The Bulletin of Optometry issued by the 
school will be sent on request by addressing the 
Los Angeles School of Optometry, Wright and 
Callender Building, Los Angeles. 


leading to 


School and Society for September 20 carries a 
splendid article by D. W. Adamson, Simi Valley 
Union High School, on Practical Citizenship. 
Mr. Adamson sets forth in clear and definite 
fashion some of the principles underlying citi- 
zenship and shows how certain practical phases 
are being taught in the high school with which 
he is connected. The article is well worth 
reading. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of Mrs. Alice G. 
Whitbeck, County Librarian of the Contra Costa 
County Free Library, gives a most interesting 
account of library progress. The library has 
ninety-three branches in the county. Forty- 
eight of the fifty-one elementary school dis- 
tricts and three of the six high schools in the 
county avail themselves of the service given 
by the County Library. A good choice of maga- 
zines is taken for each branch library and school 
and the report shows that 10,863 periodicals 
were borrowed for home reading. 

Continuous cooperation has been carried on 
with the County Farm Home Demonstrator in 
furthering her nutrition projects by supplying 





Margaret Getchell Parsons.—$1.35 
Plays children 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





books to the centers on the subject; with the 
two Directors of Citizenship classes by furnish- 
ing them with easy texts, pictures, and foreign 
records; with the County Nurse by supplying 
the classrooms with books on health instruc- 
tion and posters relating to hygiene; with the 
Chief Executive of the Boy Scouts by sending 
to the camp a case of books for boys; with the 
Manager of the Sunshine Camp by selecting 
books and records suitable for their rest periods 
and food posters for their dining room; with 
the County Superintendent of Schools by fol- 
lowing closely his curriculum for the schools 
and in gathering all the reference material 
needed on educational research problems; with 
the County Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the Parent Teacher organizations by having ex- 
hibits of books and art pictures and in giving 
talks on books and reading whenever asked to 
do so. 


The American Classical League, with Dr. An- 
drew F. West as President, is making public 
the report of the inquiry into the study and 
teaching of the classics, which study has been 
conducted by the Classical League for the past 
several years. Those interested in this report 
should communicate with the American Classi- 
cal League through President West at 
Princeton. . 


Greek Is Now Taught in a relatively meagre 
number of colleges and high schools in the 
United States. The enrollment is so small, states 
the recent report of the American Classical 
League, as to cause deep concern. In the public 
high schools Greek is ordinarily not provided at 
all. The attitude of most state superintendents 
is neutral or unfavorable. Even when provided, 
Greek is usually left to take its forlorn chance 
in a scramble with easier studies of less intel- 
lectual power and of quick commercial use. 
That many who want Greek cannot get it in 
school is also indicated by the recent marked 
increase in beginners’ Greek courses in college 
—work which properly belongs in high school 
and not in college and which reduces the power 
of the colleges to go ahead with college work 
in Greek for all students taking Greek in college. 
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“What subjects are collegiate?” is apparently 
a reasonable question. No system now in opera- 
tion for classifying subjects as to collegiate 
rank will stand any scientific test. This is the 
conclusion reached by the research committee of 
the Colorado State Teachers’ College after an 
exhaustive study of the standards used in col- 
leges, universities, and teacher-training institu- 
tions. The chaotic condition existing in institu- 
tions of higher learning is indicated by such 
expressions as these, which come from respons- 
ible officers of higher institutions: “Any kind 
of work taken by a student who has completed 
four years of high school work should be re- 
garded as collegiate work”; “The college should 
do the best it can with the material it gets’; 
and “There is no defense for giving college 
credit for private music lessons, typewriting, 
beginning foreign language, review subjects, 
and home economics.” One college defines the 
requirement for the bachelor’s degree in terms 
of an eght-year curriculum covering secondary 
school and college. 

Finding so little uniformity of opinion as to 
the value of the newer subjects, the research 
committee recommends and urges that collegiate 
institutions of various kinds undertake concerted 
action to establish uniform standards for deter- 
mining collegiate rank of subjects. 

The American college, like most of our other 
time-honored institutions, is in a trying state of 
flux and tension. It is undergoing metamorpho- 
sis, but whither?—is the question. 


Nearly 700 American cities now maintain di- 
rected play centers and over 12,000 men and 
women are employed as recreation directors. 
Last year cities reported an expenditure of 
$14,000,000 for public: recreation. Opportunities 
for active, self-expressive plays, uncommercial- 
ized, have been on the increase since 1906, when 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America was organized to give cities expert ad- 
vice in recreation matters and help them set up 
systems of public play. Since 1910 the number 
of play centers has increased 175 per cent. 
Community athletic fields and golf courses, com- 
munity choruses and orchestras and dramatic 
groups have been rapidly springing up. That 
efficiency in industry is closely allied with good 
recreation, industrial leaders are more and more 
recognizing. Cities have lost important indus- 
tries because they did not offer enough in the 
way of wholesome leisure time activities, just as 
they have gained them because of their splendid 
facilities for play for young and old. Organized 
labor stands strongly back of the national rec- 
reation movement, as one of labor’s objectives 
in gaining the eight-hour day for a larger op- 
portunity for self improvement through spare- 
time activities. 


The San Francisco city budget last June pro- 
vided for $100,000 to be apportioned in salary 
increases to the teachers of the city. On the 
basis of the schedule worked out the money 
will be apportioned to the teachers in the ratio 
that their individual salaries bear to the entire 
payroll of the department. These increases will 
vary from 50 cents to $1.00 per week and will 
be allowed to accumulate for six months. 





YOU CAN BUY 
GOOD SECURITIES 


in Small or Large Lots on 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet T-8 which explains 
our plan and terms 


JAMES M. LEOPOLD & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


7 WALL STREET 
Established 1884 


NEW YORK 


Motion pictures in two reels dealing with raw 
sugar production and cane sugar refining are 
ready for distribution by the American Sugar 
Refining Company. These pictures present im- 
portant cogs in the wheels of the cane sugar 
industry. Reading about the processes of sugar 
refining interests us but mildly. Seeing these 
processes as presented in motion pictures leaves 
a vivid and lasting impression of the extensive 
scope of the industry and of the high state of 
mechanical development which is the result of 
years of effort applied by geniuses whose in- 
ventions have made possible the production of 
the sparkling white sugar demanded by every 
family throughout the world. 

These pictures illustrate the clearing and de- 
veloping of virgin soil, the planting and harvest- 
ing of the cane, the many operations involved, 
the costly modern machinery it demands for the 
manufacture of this product without the touch 
of a human hand before it reaches the consumer. 
Motion pictures that give such interesting infor- 
mation on sugar refining make a most desirable 
addition to any educational institution. This 
company grants the privilege to all who are 
interested to book these reels for any entertain- 
ment program having an audience of about one 
hundred or more; also to recommend them to 
an educational or welfare centers in their com- 
munity. 


A bulletin of more than usual interest to those 
teaching or supervising in rural schools, is 
Edueational Bulletin Number 73, issuing from 
the Department of Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. This bulletin under title “The 
Country School System, How Organized and Ad- 
ministered,” has just been prepared by Ben- 
jamin J. Burris, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Indiana. The funds for the pub- 
lication of the bulletin were provided by the 
General Education Board. 


Teachers’ salaries for the year 1924-25 are 
being studied comprehensively and thoroughly 
by the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The salary inquiry forms are 
now in the hands of all city school officers. 
Replies will be summarized promptly. In addi- 
tion to the general summary, special salary 
tabulations to meet the needs of individual cities 
will be available at the cost of preparation. 
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JUNIPERO SERRA SCHOOL, PASADENA 


(Continued from page 640) 


traits as our own; but their talents are never- 
theless most worth while. Visitors to our 
assemblies who hear our Mexicans sing and 
who look into their beautiful responsive brown 
eyes, declare they have been really “thrilled.” 


There is something about them which “gets 
you.” 
Because we are really so fond of these 


Spanish-Indian people (who have been in this 
Southland so much longer than we, whose 
home it really is), we prefer to teach them 
and work with them rather than with “ordinary 
American children.” 

So long as we see their progress we are not 
at all discouraged. We are measuring them 
by Yankee standards. Pride, loyalty, patience 
(often amazing perseverance), skill with hands, 
school spirit and allegiance to “Los Estados 
Unidos” and to those they love are some of 
the outstanding traits of our Junipero Serra 
boys and girls. 


How the United States Can Meet Its Present 
and Future Pulpwood Requirements is the title 
of a timely illustrated bulletin of the United 
States Forestry Service. It deals with more 


| The Acme 8. V. E.---A Fireproof Projector 


Distributed by Western Theatre Supply Company 


131 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


OFFICE OF 
THE FIRE MARSHAL 
CITY HALL 





San Francisco, Calif, July 29, 1924. 
Western Theatre Supply Company, No. 
121-127 Golden Gate Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 
Gentlemen: 


After a careful examination of various 
portable and semi-portable projectors, the 
undersigned has found the Acme §, V. E. 
fireproof and safe for use in the schools 
of San Francisco without the use of a 
motion picture booth. 

The Acme S. V. E., being entirely en- 
closed in a metal case and having in ad- 
dition thereto metal magazines to hold 
the film while in operation, makes it the 
safest and most fireproof projector that 
has come under my observation. 

Yours truly, 


MICHAEL F. HANNAN, 
Fire Marshal. 











than a forestry problem. It is a problem touch- 
ing our intellectual progress and independence. 
We are one of the most’ progressive nations 
partly because we consume nearly 60 per cent 
of the world’s paper production. The doubling 
of paper requirements each decade for forty 
years is indicative of our progress. But unfor- 
tunately this growth has already resulted in 
imports of more than half our paper or its raw 
materials, in spite of our 470 million acres of 
forest land. The bulletin deals with the solution 
of this problem regionally and nationally. Paper 
is a raw material on which all publications are 
absolutely dependent. The bulletins of the 
United States Forest Service should be in every 
high school library and should be made familiar 
to pupils, especially in civics and in natural 
sciences. 


A $20,000 radio broadcasting station is to be 
erected at Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Manhattan. With the University of Kansas 
building a similar station, the State is claiming 
first place in broadcasting stations in State in- 
stitutions. It is expected by staging “contests 
in the air’ that listeners-in will experience some 
of the thrills of the onlookers and that it may 
be one of the means of bridging the gap be- 
tween the “town and the gown.” The signifi- 
cance of great broadcasting stations as part of 
the “extension” work of colleges and universi- 
ties, is tremendous. Almost unawares, we are 
moving into the new world of H. G. Wells and 
Edward Bellamy. It will be a better world, too. 
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Fashion Calls 
for the 


Comfortable Shoe 


The aim of footwear fashion this sea- 
son is comfort; round toes, medium heels, 
easier lasts. Strap effects are in good 
taste. The trend is away from openwork 


designs. Both side and front goring are 
popular. For general use, oxfords are 
returning to favor. 


The graceful, natural beauty of the foot 
has come into its own and shoes are being 
made accordingly. So many prominent 
women have adopted the Cantilever type 
of shoe that the style for comfortable lines 
is accepted everywhere, 


Cantilever Shoes for Autumn 
offer you a splendid range of 
styles. Modish shades as well as 
modish designs. And the won- 
derful comfort of Cantilever 
Shoes will bring ease to your feet 
and allow you to accomplish 
more, without feeling tired. 


Although the Cantilever Shoe looks 


like a “style shoe” there is a difference, 


as you know. The arch of this comfort- 
able shoe does not conceal the usual strip 
= metal. For this reason your foot is 
reer. 


Foot muscles are permitted to exercise 
with every step. The arches of your feet 
gain in strength whenever you walk. The 
heel of the Cantilever Shoe is placed to 
distribute the body weight evenly over the 
foot, instead of allowing it to strain the 
inner (and weaker) side of the main arch. 


CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—Hockheimer & Co. Sacramento—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 


Berkeley—The Booterie (Garwood’s), 2233 
Shattuck Ave, 


Eureka—Dewing’s Booterie. 


Long Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, 536 
Pine street. 

Los Angeles—Cantilever Shoe Store, 508 
New Pantages Blidg., 7th and Hill Sts. 

Oakland—Cantilever Shoe Store, 616 15th 
Street (opposite City Hall). 

Pasadena—Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 E. 
Colorado 8t. 


aesenee Blidg., K. St., between 7th and 
th. 


San Diego—The Marston Co. 


San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe Store, 127 
Stockton Street, Ground Floor. 


San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 


Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery, 1023 
State Street. 


Stockton—Dunne’s Shoe Store, 330 E. Main 
Street. 
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The Story o 


By 

BARBARA 
REID 

ROBSON 


HE geographic story of the 
world production of cacao is told 
by the chart above, while the statisti- 
cal story is shown by the table below: 


World's Production in Cacao 
Total ia tons 


1908....194,000 I914....277,000 
1909....206,000 I915....298,000 
I9I0....220,000 1916....297,000 
IQII....241,000 I917....343,000 


I9I2....234,000 1918....273,000 
1913. ...258,000 1919... .431,000 
1921 about 400,000 
It will be noted that in 1918 there 
was an apparent drop in production. 
The war a not materially hinder the 
production of cacaoin the tropics but, 
due to the shortage of shipping, pre- 
vented the amount exported from 

registering steady rise. 

Ecuador for years, was the principal 
producer of cacao while Venezuela, 
the land of the original cacao, pro- 
duces the finest type. Brazil, as ac- 
cording to the chart, is the third 
largest producer of cacao. Trinidad, 
* Note: This is the sixth and last of a series of monthly bul- 
letins on the Story of Chocolate written from the teacher’s 
pointof view. They were planned to give the teacher, for 
p2rsonal information and possibleclass work, the essential 
facts about one of the most interesting and important of 


foods—chocolate! Because of limited space, only part of 
each four-page bulletin has been printed in each instance. 





To be sure of having the series complete, we suggest that 
you fill in and mail the coupon at the right. 
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[Concluded] 


f Chocolate 


OTHER COL 


Grenada and Ceylon are noted for 
their scientific methods of culture and 
preparation. The Gold Coast, the 
newestand greatest producer, deserves 
important mention too. 

here has been a constant increase 
in the consumption of chocolate and 
cocoa products not only in our own 
country but also in Europe and partic- 
ularly in those countries which have 
made the greatest progress in the 
science of nutrition. 

In 1869 in the United States the 
amount of cocoa and chocolate re- 
tained for home consumption was 
approximately three-fifths of an ounce 
for each person while in 1921 the 
amount had increased to 41.6 ounces. 

Improved methods of preparation 
which have lowered the price and 
the growing appreciation of the food 
value of cocoa and chocolate have 
brought them out of the class of lux- 
uries into the class of staple foods. 


Mail thie coupon for the complete series 
on the Story of Chocolate 


D. Ghirardelli Co., Domestic Science Dept., 
910 North Point St., San Francisco: 


Please send me the complete series on the Story of 
Chocolate. Absolutely free, of course! 


Name 
School 
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